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INTRODUCTORY 


This paper presents an attempt to systematize interview material derived 
from a small number of male subjects of Russian stock, who had, until 
recently, been Soviet citizens and had grown up in the U.S.S.R. It begins 





1. This work was commissioned by and carried out with the aid of generous grants from the RAND 
Corporation, Santa Monica, and the Russian Research Center, Harvard University, U.S.A., which in 
turn received support for this work from the Human Resources Research Institute, United States Air 
Force, under contract AF No. 33 (038)—12909. 
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by showing its relation to larger projects, of which the studies it describes 
were a part, and by outlining the assumptions on which it is based. The 
method of study, the sample interviewed, and the ordering of data are next 
sketched; after which the observations and propositions derived from them 
are dealt with in the main part of the paper. 

I owe it to my early familiarity with the Russian tongue and culture area, 
and to the favourable reception of my work on German and Nazi behaviour 
patterns, that I was invited jointly by Dr. Hans Speier, Chief of the Social 
Science Division of the RAND Corporation, Washington, D.C., and 
Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, Director of the Harvard University Russian 
Research Center, to take part in a pilot study in the field of Russian culture 
and personality. To both these eminent men I wish to acknowledge my 
thanks for the compliment they have thus paid not only to me but to the 
school of thought represented by the professional group to which I adhere. 
I hasten, however, to add that I take sole responsibility for the views 
expressed in what follows. 

The present paper is the outcome of a pilot study undertaken for the 
RAND Corporation, some aspects of which, as it happened, fitted well into 
the plans for a project about to be started by the Harvard Russian Research 
Center. This Center therefore invited me to contribute some ideas in further- 
ance of their forthcoming survey of the structure and functioning of Soviet 
Society, and its repercussions on the personality and life of the individual 
Soviet citizen. This main survey has meantime been carried out, and the 
result will be published in due course by the Russian Research Center. 

My paper may best be described as a working document designed to 
provide a possible frame of reference according to which later investigators 
and interviewers on a more massive scale might order and analyse their data 
in so far as these dealt with the Russian personality in relation to culture and 
to social structure. 

I repeat, it is but a pilot study. The material gathered was only sufficient 
to suggest “hunches” or tentative hypotheses which are obviously subject to 
critical revision in the light of fuller evidence. The propositions are open to 
all the criticisms which can always be levelled at any such early trials: lack 
of proper sampling, absence of statistical checks, ef so forth. 

Since, however, even a small number of systematic interviews with 
Soviet people by a trained observer were at this time rare, Harvard Russian 
Research Center availed themselves of some parts of my work for RAND 
in so far as this was of interest to their larger project. 

Its separate and prior publication may be felt to be justified if it con- 
tributes to the objective evaluation of some puzzling aspects of Russian and 
Soviet behaviour, and if it stimulates critical reflection and the sharpening of 
our research tools in the study of contemporary politico-social phenomena. 

Whatever else it may be, this paper nn not be regarded as any 
dogmatic exposition of the “Russian national character”. 
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WORKING HYPOTHESES 


The assumptions with which the gathering of interview data was 
approached, were similar to those outlined in my paper on personality in 
relation to National Socialist ideology published in this Journal (Dicks 
1950). These working hypotheses amount to the personal evaluation in my 
mind of the so-called “psycho-cultural” theory. I relate human personality 
not only to the operation of innate or biologically inherited factors but also 
to the intra-personal representation of the ae oat and socially transmitted 
mechanisms for regulating, distributing, and controlling the tensions of these 


innate need-systems. 

I. Clinical and anthropological evidence suggests that members of a 
given culture area share certain broad tendencies or regularities in the struc- 
turing of these need systems and of their positive and negative expression in 
social behaviour, which confer a distinctive Gestalt or configuration upon 
their whole life style. Granted that the basic human needs for food, love, 
sex, mastery over objects, etc., are few, and that in many societies these 
needs have been dealt with in closely similar ways (giving rise, it is pre- 
sumed, to the trite observation that “human nature is always the same’), 
it remains equally demonstrable that the operation of institutionalized as 
well as personal dynamic mechanisms familiar from anthropological and 
psychological studies does produce a bewildering variety of psycho-cultural 
“syndromes”, depending on the combination, emphasis, suppression, and 
interaction of these elements. In the attempt to unravel the complex genesis 
of such patterns of behaviour which, whether or not they resemble one 
another closely, nevertheless have an idiosyncratic unity so clearly demon- 
strated by Ruth Benedict (1935) among others, social scientists and historians 
have advanced the influence of climate, geography, historico-political forces, 
economic systems, etc., and, more recently, parent-child relationships. For 
the exhaustive study of a given society, it is undoubtedly necessary to take 
all these, and more, into account. The past struggles of an ethnic group— 
against climate, soil, internal and external enemies, and the “‘supernatural’’— 
are all somehow transmitted as the cultural heritage from generation to 
generation with an amazing tenacity which apparently defies rapid change 
desired by conscious reformers or brought about by the introduction of 
contemporary technological advance with its demands for re-adaptation on 
the part of traditional societies. 

II. For an adequate description of the functioning of a society we would 
have to cover not only the personalities of a proper sample of members, but 
to place their personality data in meaningful context with the culture 
pattern, and both these with the official social structure. This is perhaps 
especially important in the case of a social group which has undergone social 
and technological revolutionary change in recent decades. 
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In this paper, only the aspect of personality is dealt with, including, 
however, the impact and clash of culture pattern and superimposed social 
structure within and around it. These two latter are taken to some extent as 
known and accessible in works of reference. 

III. In any society there are tensions arising between the authority and 
those ruled by it. I would tend to see in these one of the crucial areas for the 
study of relations between personality and culture. Here such a hypothesis 
as the displacement of cathexis from the parents (or substitutes) via later 
educators to the group authority in general should be examined. Here should 
be displayed the interaction between the authority symbols in the culture 
and those within the personality, and their reflection and “closeness of fit” 
in the social authority structure. In brief, the hypothesis concerning these 
points adopted in these pages is as follows: 

1. The child’s norms for impulse regulation are fusions of endogenous 
phantasies and internalized patterns derived from the attitudes and behaviour 
of its elders, towards its own and towards their own impulses. The 
norms come to function as a kind of internal pantheon, more or less accepted, 
but always composed of both good and bad internal objects (cf. “super-ego” 
formation). 

2. This composite internal seo a ree will vary in the balance 
of “good” and “bad” objects in accordance with the actual gratification or 
deprivation imposed by the elders on the basis of their own authority norms 
taken over from the culture pattern (of course with idiosyncratic and sub- 
group differences and variations). 

3. The nature of authority exercised within a social system functioning 
within a given culture pattern will be related to this two-way process, since 
the authority-bearers, too, in so far as they are the children of the culture, 
carry within them the just mentioned dynamic patterns by which are deter- 
mined the values and interpretations given to authority-roles and -bearers. 

4. In the conscious and unconscious interpretation of authority-roles 
given by the rulers and the ruled (at any echelon) of a given culture the 
mechanisms of unconscious introjection (or identification) and projection 
(or negative identification—rejection from within) will be operative. The 
interplay between these forces as role-expectations and role-fulfilment on 
the part of rulers and ruled will in some way correspond to the structure 
of the internal personality typical for the culture norm.* 

5. The human need for dependence and succourance demands the pre- 
servation of the objects upon whom this need is centred, as “good” or 
gratifying, even when the authority or parent figure is in fact “bad” or 
depriving. Such a revaluation entails a dynamic restructuring of the am- 











2. In the future we may be able to draw up qualitative and quantitative inventories for the balance 


between gratificatory (good) and deprivational (bad) components in the authority-patterns of culture 
groups and relate them to demonstrable practices and symptoms of tensions within their social institutions 
on the one hand and their personality-structure on the other. 
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bivalence: the gratifying “good” qualities remain attached to the object, 
while its “bad” qualities are introjected.* This shift under duress must involve 
varying quantities of repressed rage to be counter-acted, since there is 
weighty evidence for thinking that human beings naturally tend most easily 
to internalize gratifying good objects and to reject depriving bad objects. 
Thus the introjection of a “bad” object will tend to increase aggression 
against the self, while apparently diminishing aggression against the object 
or its symbols, towards whom there may be displayed extra submissiveness 
and guilt. Not until the person so affected is in the role of exercising power, 
may the latent identification with the bad object emerge as a wish to exert 
dominance in the manner of the bad object. This result would be the 
authoritarian personality, among other possibilities. These possibilities will 
be determined both by the quantitative or intensity factor in the affects 
involved and by the age level factor, as conceived in psycho-analytic theory. 
In addition, the disposal of repressed hate and of the need for loving relations 
with powerful objects will be governed by the patterns of child-rearing and 
their secondary reflections in the attitudes towards authority figures in a 
given community. 

IV. While no guess is made as to ultimate sources of hate and aggression, 
it is further assumed that one of the conditions for their operation is the 
frustration of other personality needs, and that hate and aggression are always 
related to objects. In the human being aggression is closely bound up with 
love, resulting in varying degrees of ambivalence. The ways in which 
aggressive feelings may be dealt with intra-psychically and culturally prob- 
ably vary more significantly than—and perhaps lend colour to—the 
individual and cultural expressions of libido organization: resulting, for 
example, in extremes such as pacific or belligerent societies in time and 
geographical space. 

V. The mechanism of guilt is closely bound up with aggression, and 
may for present purposes be defined 





I. as the intra-psychic experience of the threat of aggressive retaliation 
by the group against the violation of its norms as well as 

2. the anxiety subjectively felt at the danger or reality of subjective 
aggression towards an ambivalently loved object. 


These two components of guilt—the “cultural” and the “inner” (though 
this distinction may be artificial) may vary independently. They may well 
be related to persecutory and depressive anxiety respectively. 

It is assumed that the more needs are being frustrated, the more aggres- 
sion will be aroused towards the frustrating objects, and the more psychic 
energy will be required for controlling such aggression, from within and 





3. Examples from clinical psychiatry abound: we may cite cases of the children of violent fathers who 
will consciously feel the father to be a loving, “‘good” parent. We can also think of child victims, say, 
of rape, who will feel guilt, but no aggression against their assailant. 
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from without the organism, perhaps in inverse ratio: the more inner counter- 
cathexis, the less outer threat or force and vice versa. 

VI. In a dynamic system like a human individual or a social group, we 
assume en unstable equilibrium of forces between need drives and control 
mechanisms, A rise in the pressure of aggression will raise the pressure in 
the control mechanism which, as we have seen, is guilt (to put it in an over- 
simplified form). If the pressure rises beyond a critical point, control will 
tend to fail and we would then witness a release of aggression in some form. 
In all cultures such release tends to be channelled, but in all of them also 
there are unstructured release phenomena of crude violence which defy the 
customary sanctions: a “breakdown” occurs. 

Threatened release phenomena, interacting with control mechanisms, 
tend to be directed either outward, away from the self or its symbols, or - 
inward, towards the self. Direction inwards (introjection) releases aggression 
by swelling the guilt counter-charge. Direction outwards relieves guilt by 
attributing it to non-self objects who receive the quantity of aggression 
which would otherwise have swelled guilt (projection). 

With these sorts of assumptions in mind the interviews of the sample 
population were approached. It will be seen that none of the hypotheses was 
in any way specifically “aimed at” the Russian character or pattern as such, 
except that, from previous knowledge of Russian people and literature, 
special alertness was in operation towards the manifestations of guilt, collec- 


tive social feeling, the dominance/submission phenomena, and also towards 
the stereotypes about Russian character—mood swings, a fatalistic 


apathy, etc. This study, in fact, was truly exploratory, and the impact of 
the interviews dhemadbees determined the categories of description used in 
this paper. There was no scale of defined variables drawn up beforehand 
such as was used for the study of the German PoW. sample (loc. cit.). It was 
the search for the emergence of meaningful variables, for others to test, that 
constituted the task. 


METHODS 
I. INTERVIEWING AND RECORDING 


In conformity with the purposeful indefiniteness and lack of prior ideas 
on what one was likely to discover, the interview technique followed no 
structured schedule or fixed path. It was a friendly talk, or talks, usually in 
some room of modest comfort, wherever the subjects happened to live. 
Not infrequently a meal taken together, or drinks (in which the i interviewer 
had to take good care not to try to compete with Russian capacity!), formed 
the introductory or accompanying setting. Subjects were assured that the 
interviewer was an academic person and not a service agent (a very necessary 
precaution as it turned out), and were always told the purpose and identity 
of the person they were invited to meet. After establishing some degree of 
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rapport, helped by what I recalled of Russia and its ways of exchangi 
pt a te * talk, the subject was sk apace did not ianees 
be asked—to talk of his life experiences. If he dried up, he was helped by 
some proposition inviting comparisons with some point or feature of 
‘Western life (e.g., he was told how a father might behave in an English 
home—what did he feel about that?), or he might be asked a question ae 
some general aspect of contemporary Soviet life, rather than attempt to get 
him to give personal history, which might arouse defensive reactions. The 
interview was treated as a projective situation in the “here and now” in 
which both content and the interpersonal relation with the interviewer 
formed the data. With a number of subjects the cordial relations established 
could be used fruitfully for five or six 3-hour periods. 

Recording was done almost entirely after interviews, even note-taking 
being kept to a minimum—or discarded at the least hint of discomfiture 
of the sien The gist and drift of the interview was dictated to sound- 
scriber discs which were later transcribed. The records were then scrutinized 
for common, recurring features in the content. It is these features and the 
impressions left on me which were abstracted to form the main part of the 
poe after discussion and meditation with my American colleagues, 
especially Edward A. Shils, Herbert Dinerstein, Alex. Inkeles, Demitri B. 
Shimkin and others. Herbert Dinerstein, of the RAND staff; was with me 
in Germany and not only carried out some fine interviews but greatly 


assisted with his excellent grasp of Russian history and contemporary social 
structure. 


Il, ORDERING OF OBSERVATIONS 


The presentation of the general propositions and tentative conclusions 
will be found to be loose and by rio means confined to one level of classifica- 
tion. Partly, the arrangement grew out of what seemed to be major themes 
in the content of our subjects’ talk; partly, it is an attempt to align the 
material to existing psycho-dynamic theory; and lastly, there is a conscious 
effort a posteriori to fill in a series of useful categories, already scheduled by 
the planners of the major Harvard project, which derive from H. A. Murray's 
personality variables (1938). The presentation adopted will be seen in the 
headings given to the sections of the exposition. Its internal design is the 
progression from goal orientations and values which may be said to give 
meaning and direction to a group, through the relation between the indivi- 
dual and authority, to the need systems of the individual, the bounds set for 
the gratification of these and the ways of dealing with “frustration” or bad 
objects, with specific reference to rulers or elite on the one hand and the 
ruled or “masses” on the other. It need scarcely be repeated that this frame- 
work is patchy and not likely to be that used in the final reports of the 
Harvard Project itself. 
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THE SAMPLE 


It remains to give a brief account of the composition of the sample 
interviewed for this paper. There were 29 subjects. All of them had left the 
orbit of Soviet power within the previous few years, and only a minority 
had had pessonal contact with each other. Out of respect for their expressed 
need for anonymity and security only a very general break-down by social 
data will be given. 

Age: Only five men were 45 or over, and could thus be regarded as 
having clear memories of pre-revolutionary life. There were likewise only 
a few men in the 35 to 45 group. The majority fell within the two groups 
25 to 35, and under 25. 

Ethnic Group: There were 2 Byelorussians, 6 Ukrainians, 1 Armenian 
and 20 Great Russians, but one of the latter turned out to be a completely 
accultured Jew. The Armenian was treated as an informant and provided 
much shrewd and sympathetic comment on his Russian compatriots. Some 
interesting and intimate descriptions of Russian behaviour were also fur- 
nished by the German wife of one of our subjects. 

Education and Occupation: There was a predominance of men with post- 
primary education, sometimes acquired in adult life. el were graduates of 
a University. An undue proportion belonged to the category of technician 
or lower to middle administrator. However, both city s killed labour and 
Kolkhoz (collective farm) peasants were represented. The careers in the 
U.S.S.R. had in some cases traversed the whole range of these occupations. 

Class Origin: Of four graduates three were the sons of professional, 
former upper middle class, parents. A few described their class origin as 

“rural intelligentsia’; the rest were the sons of city workers or of peasants, 
the exact degree of whose former wealth was not always assessable, but in 
at least five cases it was of the poorest kind. The sons of factory workers 
accounted for a small fraction. 

Party Status: About one-half admitted Communist party membership or 
Komsomol (Communist Youth) adherence, despite the disadvantages they 
might have feared to flow from such avowals in the Western world. 

Political Attitudes: These, as such, were not a subject of the study, which 
aimed rather at gaining insight into more basic patterns. However, by their 
presence as displaced persons these people had demonstrated their break 
with the Soviet Union. In some instances this appeared to be motivated on 
narrowly personal grounds, such as love for a German woman; in others 
disillusionment, preference for living conditions in the West, and rejection 
of their regime (though never of their people) on grounds of reasoned 
principles. With few exceptions they had been members of the armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R. during the War, in combatant or administrative status, and 
some of them claimed to have been decorated for gallantry. 
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EXPOSITION 


In this main part of the paper certain general statements will be made 
concerning recurring regularities of Russian Soviet behaviour and motiva- 
tion abstracted from the interviews. If all the relevant evidence in the shape 
of raw data were to be included, it would require a book which the pre- 
liminary status of this study does not warrant. Some illustrative case material 
is scattered throughout the pages that follow. 


A. GOAL ORIENTATIONS 


Goal orientations or values to be striven for have always seemed to the 
writer a relatively neglected aspect of personality descriptions. We may 
think of them here as determinants of long-term striving of individuals, 
culture groups, or societies, in which there may be distinguished goals or 
values which are ends and those which are related to choice of means. 
Further, I shall also distinguish between the three levels of 


1. official value-orientations, which in the Soviet Union are rigidly 
defined; 

2. unofficial or private values of the culture and the individuals compos- 
ing it, and lastly 

3. the unconscious motivations arising from the nature of object re- 
lations and which will in some degree affect the attitudes and conflicts 
in relation to the other two levels. 


As an example of these distinctions the following will serve:— 

Official value: “The Soviet people do not indulge in the degenerate and 
degrading habit of alcoholism which is bad for health, output of work, and 
the passe morale.” : 

Private, culture-determined value: “Vodka is nice and makes one feel re- 
laxed and brotherly. Nobody obeys the regulations—after all the Govern- 
ment manufactures and sells the stuff. What harm is there in a good party? 
Only we must do it on the quiet.” 

Unconscious level: “I want to be loved and lose my tension of aloneness. 
I want to indulge myself.’ 

The first two levels can be always contacted by direct interview material, 
while the third is, like all unconscious behaviour, a matter of context, im- 
- ponderables, and clinical inference from analogy. 

In this section I am dealing chiefly with social goal-orientations or 
cultural values, reserving more individual recurringly noted needs to 
Section C, There is naturally some overlap. 





4. (This method of analysis will be followed also in respect of other categories in this paper, i.e., in 
terms of “official”, informal or private, and unconscious. Complete consistency or rigour in division 
would, however, make the reading too tedious; nor could they be completely developed.) 
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1. Official Value-Orientations 


As mentioned, the goals and values of the Communist party line of the 
Soviet Union are unequivocally defined and, since the people and the Party 
are held to be in unison, there need be no description here of official Stalinist 
doctrine and philosophy in regard to its aims and hopes. The model of the 
“new Soviet man” is, however, worth outlining, because it is the official 
norm or “Ego-ideal”, against which individuals, especially Party members, 
may be rated by their leaders and towards which they are expected to strive. 

On the values level the Party aims to create whole-hearted accepters of 
the goals and values of the C.P.S.U.5 This involves acceptance of the “ideals” 
of self-discipline, Soviet patriotism, self-surrender to the cause, etc. On the 
cognitive level the goal for Soviet people is mastery of Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist dogma and practice, as well as becoming models of knowledge and 
skill in their chosen profession, regarded as a “sector” of a battle front, 
quick to distinguish right from wrong applications of Marxist reasoning and 
deviations in themselves and others even in the performance of their technical 
jobs. 
On the cathectic level they are expected to attach their libido and 
aggression at will to objects indicated by the Party line, free of ambivalence 
or conflicting confusion resulting from the intrusion of private object 
attachments, or of weakening toleration of objects defined as hostile. The 
main positive cathexis must be to the “cause”, the main negative (or hate) 





cathexis to “enemies” or “wreckers” of the “cause” as currently —. 


Model citizens are supposed to “leave Father and Mother” and “follow” 
Stalin, who is portrayed as the model for all. - 

On the level of action this freedom from conflict is supposed to make 
Soviet people able to show active, tireless energy, ruthless but humane con- 
sistency and efficiency, wholehearted commitment, resolution, optimism, 

rseverance, power to make correct insightful decisions, hence to display 
qualities of leadership, initiative, and improvisation. Their combination of 
knowledge of the doctrine and of devotion to the cause would also make 
them alert to their own and other people’s errors and weaknesses, and ready 
both to inflict and to suffer criticism or punishment in an objective and loyal 
spirit. To the good Bolshevik there are “no limits” to what the State or the 
Party may expect of him by way of expenditure of energy and time, and he 
has — no excuse he failure. “To the Soviet man all things are 

ossible.” 

. Looked at from a psychiatric angle, this stern, puritan ideal of conduct 
and motivation has features both of the compulsive and of the hypomanic 
behaviour pattern. From literature and from interview accounts we learn 
that it is really held up as the model of “good Bolshevik” behaviour (cf. 
B. Polevoi: The Story of a Real Man, Moscow, 1947). We get little inkling 








5. Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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here of the requirements of a pluralistic social aim such as Charles Morris 
(1948) considers to be the criterion of a democratic society. 


2. Unofficial Orientations 


While the foregoing ap to represent something like a consolidated 
and universally valid official behaviour model, there was found in this study 
a considerable range of variation in private behaviour norms both in the 
subjects and in their description of other Russians. The amount and intensity 
of identification with Party goals and values were not easy to ascertain. 
bs. are probably higher 1 in the Post-War generation, such as in sons of 

Party and Government “high-ups”’ and in the products of Suvorov military 
schools and the like, than among the generation of age 30 and over. Some 
such were met. It is likely to be em (a) among veterans below senior cadre 
officers’ rank, who were exposed to prolonged impact of Germany and other 

“Western” countries; (b) peasants who recall private ownership of land and 
the NEP days; (c) certain victims of the regime and their relations. It would 
appear that this disillusionment cuts across Party/non-Party boundaries. But 
even among the most disaffected of the sample the attitude was at best 
ambivalent, by no means wholly hostile or ren 

Secondly, the degree of apolitical goal orientation is s probably high. Many 
Russians long for a peaceful, untroubled world and value freedom from 
pressure by the ceaseless bombardment of propaganda devices, such as 
enthusiasm drives, appeals, and mass demonstrations. At the same time sd 
value the idea of the greatness, integrity, and development of their coun 
they would like to see it prosperous, and themselves well-fed and w 
supplied with consumer goods. The impression is that they value Soviet 
military strength and the “power” of the Government.® 

As far as can be gathered, the Russian’s notion of freedom consists of the 
wish to be “left in peace”, not being morally or physically coerced into 
higher tempos of work, into constant contributions to loans, high rates of 
agricultural delivery to the State, or the showing | of enthusiasm to order. 
Peasants also associate with “freedom” a positive “private profit” motive 
(“to farm in their own way and sell the ar ll fates Certain more 
educated persons yearn for unfettered thoughts and their expression, in the 
absence of which they are oriented towards achieving the © inner emigra- 
tion”, a secret private life of an apolitical sort, seeking out careers in the areas 
not invaded y ubiquitous political theory—medicine, certain sorts of 
technology, etc. This sort of freedom seems to be to them compatible with 
a socialist economy and something resembling their present constitution. 
What is resented is not the communist ideal but the rigid, relentless, bureau- 
cratic machinery of its implementation. Their orientations towards justice, 





6. In case it be argued that this impression was gathered from a sample in which men of a “military” 
type of status predominated, the present or former members of the Armed Forces were with few 
exceptions conscripts or war-time soldiers, and essentially civilians. 
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fraternity, and equality seem best served by a socialist order minus the 
“policing” and pressure, felt to be an indignity because implying lack of 
trust and respect for their good intentions, intelligence, and maturity. 

As Gorer and Rickman (1949) have laid much stress on the Russian 
traditional value centred on the Mir—the community moot, I tried to get 
material relating to the attitudes of my sample population as individuals and 
to recent ience of Mir situations in the Soviet Union. The most that 
can be stated on my evidence is that there was in a few cases an expression 
of the aspiration to return to genuine folk-autonomy, to a simple equali 
between officials and the masses, such as had inspired the early years of the 
Communist regime. There was a deep belief in the wisdom and shrewdness 
of the “old peasant” (whom Soviet literature also puts on a pedestal) in 
—_ informal decisions that were right and a yearning for the oblitera- 
tion of the distance separating the authority figure from the followers, and 
for a return to simple, informal fraternity. 

Only vague echoes remain of the expectation that the People’s Revolu- 
tion would still bring about a fraternal egalitarian community. There must 
have been something like the goal value postulated by Rickman to account 
for the sense of disappointment at the sham which was felt to be character- 
istic of present-day Soviet democracy as evidenced at local council and party 
meetings. It may be significant also to this point that the social structure 
has kept at least the form of this type of “moot” at the grass-root levels, 
even if, as all the informants testified, it was nearly always “rigged” and 
dominated by the local party officials. 

No desires for a return of the monarchy, for large-scale private enter- 
prise, etc., were noted. The wish for continued freedom from interference 
by foreigners was prominent. Foreigners must only come to Russia as 
“friends and helpers”. Rumours of wars are much resented, and there 


appears to be no expansionist power-urge in the unofficial avowed goals of 
Russians. 


3. Deeper Trends 


This heading is included not because any detailed study has been made of 
it, but chiefly to call attention to its existence. Every now and again we get 
glimpses of the persistence of old, deep beliefs and aspirations regarding the 
“special mission” of the Russian people to supersede the morbid, over- 
sophisticated civilization of the West; a belief in the superiority of Russian 
strength, capacity to endure hardship, cunning and inventiveness, and 
virtuous contempt for the enfeebling timidity that springs from attachment 
to physical possessions. Coupled with this there is, nevertheless, also envy 
of the Westerner for his technology and his standard of life and culture. 
The ambivalence in goal orientation is bridged for them by something 
recalling the fairy-tale of the three Ivans, of whom the youngest was the 
fool or simpleton (Ivanushka-duratchok). Nobody thought him capable of 
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anything, but despite all his bungling and narrow escapes, it was he who 
finally overcame all obstacles, defeated evil magic and gained the Kingdom 
and the Princess’s hand, and not his conceited older brothers (cf. The Fire 
Bird). This may apply equally to foreigners and to social superiors. Another 
aspect of Russian phantasy, with a quasi-goal oriented flavour, and possibly 
derived from the long centuries of subservience of the masses, is the tenden 
to favour the tripping up of a powerful person and to gloat over his fall, 
at least secretly. At other times, one feels, the Russian is himself a sleepy, 
lazy giant who will wake up one day and just stretch . . . and then there will 
be fun and “‘hell to pay”. 


4. Comparisons between Official and Unofficial Goals 


In so far as official Communist Party line inside the Soviet Union is 
increasingly stressing patriotic themes and affirming the superiority of 
Soviet-Russian mankind over rotten, played-out, rich bourgeois foreigners, 
it would seem to be consonant et the unofficial and to some extent 
traditional goals and values of European Russians. This was shown most 
clearly in the national uprising of the will to fight (pod’yom) of 1942, when 
appeal was made to Russian military traditions and the historical leaders of 
the past were put before them as heroes (Saint Alexander Nevski, Dmitri 
Donskoi, Suvorov, Kutuzov, etc.). With these values restored to them most 
Russians felt themselves to be invincible. The image of the mighty builder 
and resourceful improviser is also highly congenial, making “‘something out 
of nothing” with only the slenderest resources, relying on one’s strong arm 
and invention (smekalka). The image of “our government” (whose pro- 
letarian or peasant origin is consistently if inaccurately stressed) going from 
strength to strength, outwitting or “cheeking” the haughty, puffed-up 
foreign “lord”’—the simple Russian peasant boy worsting the fine gentry 
is pleasurably identified with, not without an element of disapproving fear 
of consequences and of its very impudence (naglost’). 

It is in the sphere of in and especially political and economic 
pressure on the individual occasioned by the pursuit of the Party goal, that 
the chief tensions appear to occur between the official and the private goal 
orientations of a proportion of Russians. In general, many citizens of the 
S.U. seem to say, “What do I care about international communism?” The 
ruthless pursuit of the long-term Party goals and the consequent disregard 
of individual short-term satisfactions conflict with many domestic and 
private aims of the Russian. He sees consumer goods and food being shipped 
to the satellite countries while his people are going “hungry and naked”, 
as he puts it. He had looked for a softening an a humanizing of the tem 
and temper of the demands made on him by his Government after hi 
heroic acquittal in the Second World War. He saw an earnest of this in the 
re-instatement during the War of many traditional Russian values:—in 
unashamed love of country; in the relative permissiveness in the spheres of 
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religion and private marketing; in the rehabilitation of officer status. In 
these and many other signs he felt a lessening of disapproval by the rulers 
of the common people who were for once praised, honoured with medals, 
and made to feel that “their” government loved and trusted them and that 
its purposes were also theirs. When, however, these relaxations were felt 
by many people to be but War-time expedients, and when the government 
was seen to resume its interrupted policy of rapid industrialization, of 
tightening up labour discipline and Party control, there seem to have been 
widespread anti-Kremlin sentiments. Barrington Moore (1950) has shown 
how the Soviet ruling élite has itself been the victim of a persistent dilemma 
between achieving the goal of freedom and equality set by Lenin, and the 
means they created to reach this goal. These means essentially amounted to 
the absolute supremacy of the Party Leadership over Party rank and file and 
the masses. Our interview material confirmed this tension or lack of fit 
between the means and short term goals of the ruling circles and some of the 
aspirations of the Russian people, based on the promises of the Leaders from 
the earliest days of the Revolution. 

The unofficial goal of a fraternal and egalitarian society with freedom 
from constant pressure and scarcity was sadly disappointed and once again 
indefinitely postponed. This disillusionment seems to have been especially 
acute in those many Soviet citizens who in the course of military duty con- 
tacted Western countries at first hand and saw that their own official policy 
had in thirty years produced no living standards comparable to those seen 
personally in the allegedly starving, bankrupt capitalist world. This produced 
not only doubt in the worthwhileness of Soviet official goal orientation but 
a concurrent profound distrust of the veracity and good faith of the Soviet 
rulers. It is not, in this study, attempted to assess the magnitude or extent of 
this crisis of confidence in the relation between the Soviet ruling élite and the 
people. Rather should we now turn to a general picture of that relationship 
as it has presented itself in the interview data. 


B. RELATION TO AUTHORITY’ 


In this section the method of proceeding from the officially held doctrine 
towards the more private and traditional areas will be continued. 


1. Official Attitudes to Leaders and Followers 

Some of the characteristics expected of the role-model of the Communist- 
leader were delineated in Section A above and need not be repeated here. 
Barrington Moore (op. cit.) has shown on published Soviet material what I 
have also gathered from these interviews: namely, that there is a great deal 
of swing in the official expectation of Leader behaviour, between the 





7. The news that a book by Margaret Mead on this subject has recently been published comes too late 
for me to deal with its contents in this paper, much to my regret. 
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egalitarian democratic (in the Western sense) pole and the pole of authori- 
tarian leadership. On the whole the prescribed behaviour of the new dlite 
is tending to harden towards the latter. This is what we should expect if it 
were true that revolutions take their colouring from the regime they dis- 
place. Psychologically, the peasants and workers who have so quickly 
traversed the gamut of social status and find themselves in exalted élite roles, 
have had to find their models on the basis of the remembered behaviour of 
the old-time nachal’nik (Superior or Boss) or officer. Even the Party intelli- 
gentsia has, as Moore also points out, always been ambivalent towards the 
“masses”. On the one hand, there was a vox populi, essentially Western 
feeling towards freedom and democratic equality to be achieved; on the 
other hand, the frequently stressed conviction that only the Communist 
élite knew the truth and the way and that even the bulk of Soviet aristocrats 
—namely, the industrial workers—had to be led by centralized, stern control 
towards their goal. 

My material shows the widening gulf between the nachal’nik (some of 
our subjects had been themselves, or had been close to higher officials of 
the State) and the subordinates. A Chief in Industry or in the Forces is 
required to be stern, demanding, and hard-driving; always putting the 
general cause before consideration of the individual. Yet he is also expected 
to be accessible, ready to inspire and to listen to grievances. The picture 
painted is much more that of shepherds or stern educators than one of 
servants of the people who are just doing an administrative job: The most 
striking feature is the explicit responsibility of the appointed chief for the 
misdeeds or failings of his subordinates. Each power-holder is aware that 
his own chief is in the same position and is therefore watching him for slips 
or failings, which would rebound on his own head. There is an elaborate 
system of inspection, verification, and control at all levels. 

Among the failings of a leader which are visited by sanctions is laxity 
(khalatnost’ from khalat =a dressing-gown) towards discipline. Another 
expected trait is the preservation of due distance between the chief and his 
subordinates (rastoydnie), all attempts to show favouritism or ingratiating 
familiarity (pane-bratstvo) being severely frowned upon. 

To the successful and unswervingly loyal Party-man who has ambitions, 
the State offers privileges and status which place him high above his theoreti- 
cal “comrades”. But these perquisites of power last only so long as he is 
acceptable to those still higher, and he may be stripped of all overnight and 
disappear into the unknown when he has transgressed. 

In brief then, the official image of the Soviet leader is that of a ruthless 
puritan who has to control all sentimentality, self-importance, and self- 
indulgence in his task of forcing the pace of development of a new pattern 
of behaviour in a new social structure, and who is responsible for the welfare 
and doctrinal “‘salvation” of his subordinates. 

Turning now to what could be learnt about the official role-expectation 

I 
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of all those whose position requires subordination, we need add little to the 
already mentioned demands of unflagging zeal, energy, and enthusiasm in 
serving the Soviet fatherland, which increasingly become centred in pre- 
scribed adulation of the all-wise Father and Leader, Stalin, Teacher of all the 
peoples. The rewarded behaviour of a citizen is a blend of cleverness and 
ambition in technical and educational achievement with a conformist 
attitude in politics. Official doctrine encourages initiative, but also invites 

“criticism” of slackness and vigilance over the doings of one’s neighbours. 
In practice criticism appears now to be permitted to the many only in very 
narrowly defined areas at lowest levels and restricted—it would seem in- 
creasingly—to certain kinds of individuals, mostly party-members. The 
sham of “free discussion” at local level has already been mentioned. 

Great stress is laid on the virtues of sobriety, punctuality, and discipline, 
avoidance of waste, and on cheerfulness. More of all these traits are demanded 
of party members and aspirants than of the non-party citizen. The impression 
of the official aim is the production of a sort of industrious model-boy who 
must run to the teacher and tell about his companions’ misdeeds; the picture 
of a prig with no personal idiosyncrasies. 

It will now be convenient to look at the private expectations about 
authority held by our sample. 


2. Private Images of Authority 


Remembering again the smallness of our sample, the first thing which 
strikes one is the great self-contradictoriness of Russians’ attitudes to auth- 
ority. Authority is something one has to. submit to absolutely, but also to 
resist inwardly. To this extent it seems markedly more external to their 
personality than it is in Western people. The polarization or de-fusion of 
the two sides of the ambivalence appears extreme. Certain exceptions to 
this will appear below. Anticipating points in later discussion, there seems 
to be in the Russians a felt need for the strengthening or containment by 
external agency of an ego felt to be weak and ill-defined, and thus in need 
of a coércive “moral corset” without which it would lose its boundaries, 
which, nevertheless, it also wants to lose. Authority, besides being seen as 
something external, is also very distant, and a great gulf is fixed between the 
self in its role of subordinate, and “Them”. To a young peasant who had 
served as a private in the Red Army, even a corporal was such a being from 
the great, vague world of “They” who had power to coérce. There was no 
distinction in his mind between a N.C.O. and any intermediate hierarchical 
levels up to Stalin himself. 

This brings us to the second point: the absence in Russian thinking about 
authority of the category of hierarchical classification. There is Stalin at the 
very top, then an undifferentiated blur of “authorities” or nachal’niki, until 
the face-to-face boss is reached. Though authorities dwell on another plane 
of existence, they are also felt in an intensely personal way. Their acts which 
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we, as Westerners, would probably interpret as “official” acts “‘in line of 
duty”, would carry positive or negative emotional significance to the 
Russian subordinate in accordance with the tone and manner of the act, 
and its impact on the person who experienced the act. 

In another sense there is only one authority—Stalin himself, with an 
entourage whose names are almost less known in Russia than in the West, 
vaguely called the “verkhushka’” (top or summit). To this summit everybody 
else is subject and submissive. Qualities attributed to and expected of Stalin 
and all authority seem to have remained largely unchanged since before the 
Revolution. In virtual unanimity the informants talked of Authority as 
hard, deprivational and arbitrary or capricious—unpredictable. This is how 
a “vlast’”’ (authority, power) always behaves. If the vlast’ were weak nobody 
would obey it, and governments have always to deprive you—tax you, 
make demands of goods or services, care nothing about your welfare, arrest 
you and push you around at their whim. It is part of the admired strength 
of the vlast’ to be clever, sly, and scheming in subtle unseen ways—i.e., to 
be inscrutable to the subordinate. It is all-seeing and knows all about each 
man. The secret police and informer system is just an accepted part of this 
cleverness by which the vlast’ can suddenly swoop and confront a man with 
evidence of inside knowledge about his doings which confounds him, and 
while terrifying also makes him marvel at the omnipotence of his authori- 
ties. Those who know Russian history will recognize the linear descent of 
the present secret police system from those of Ivan the Terrible’s Opritchniki 
and of the late Tsar’s Okhrana. Against such an authority, the Russian feels, 
it is impossible to assert oneself. It exists, it is as it is, there is only outward 
submission and an inner dissociation. 

Despite this apparently negative picture, there is evidence that the feeling 
of being held under duress is not one which the culture-conditioned Russian 
experiences as wholly negative. 

The sense of being encompassed by an omnipresent, rigorous authority 
who knows how to get its will enforced, is felt as bracing as well as fear- 
inspiring. Moreover, among the older of our informants, who recalled the 
early years of the Revolution, there was at least the remnant of the feeling 
that the “new vlast’” comes from the people. This notion, of course, is 
officially encouraged by constant propaganda stressing the link between 
rulers and people. Though there is little conscious identification with 
authority, what there is springs from this source. It was put thus by several 
of the interviewed: “Of course the M.V.D. (the newest abbreviated title 
for the former O.G.P.U., etc.) is feared, but after all they are our own boys 
who see to it that people behave themselves and that the people are cleansed 
from harmful elements.” To the younger subjects vlast’? was just “They” — 
the privileged and powerful. 

Another factor favouring acceptance of an authority, sterner than an 
that Western people could readily conceive, is that authority-holders at 
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intermediate levels are frequently and publicly degraded and punished. 
This introduces a sort of egalitarian justice, making people feel that there is 
really only one supreme power which is capable of visiting sanctions on great 
and small alike, hence that all the people are really helpless children together 
before that mighty inscrutable power, and none may presume on his privi- 
leges or be proud without getting into trouble. The hierarchy of functional 
authority, already blurred to Russian eyes, loses all meaning when even a 
highly-placed official can suddenly be struck down. Thus, even Ministers 
are thought of as essentially only in more exposed positions but otherwise 
subject to the same compulsion to submit as lesser men, holding their 
privileges precariously and at the Tyrant’s will and pleasure. The pleasurable 
sense of identification with the supreme power is heightened when some 
incompetent or obnoxious immediate authority figure (such as an officious, 
stupid factory manager) is punished. Then the people will applaud what 

been done and experience a sense of virtuous, rather gloating cathartic 
pleasure or vicarious satisfaction of their own secret wishes. 

The acceptance of authority, as the legitimate power of a society, is 
illustrated by an anecdote told about an old moujik who greeted the Red 
Army on its re-entry into a mid-Russian village. Asked by our informant 
whether he had suffered under the Germans, he said, “Well, no. But I am 
glad that our vlast’ has come back. Only my knees are knocking together 
with strakh (apprehension, fear).” 

That the arbitrariness of authority, though felt as external and resented, 
is nevertheless part of the expected pattern, was demonstrated, for example, 
by the behaviour of a former Soviet administrator, a man who had been 
once a waif and owed all his education and rise to the Revolution. When 
there was delay in settling him in an apartment which was still occupied by 
a German family, he could not understand why the Allied Welfare agency 
did not order the Germans to be evicted. “Why, aren’t you masters here?” 
he asked. There would seem to be some degree of agreement between role- 
expectation and role-fulfilment in the behaviour of both the subordinates 
and those holding positions of authority. 

More detailed attention must now be paid to the value judgments of 
desired and rejected characteristics in authority figures, as they emerged 
from the mouths of the informants, some of whom at least had exercised 
administrative or military authority, while others had only been in positions 
of subordination. In brief, the good qualities looked for and loved in leaders 
are those of a (Russian) good, strict father. Many of the subjects volunteered 
this in so many words. “You have to be like a father”—or “he was just like 
a father to us . . .” The type of superior or chief who was described as good, 
invariably had attributed to him the following constellation of traits: He is 
warm-hearted though strict—that is, his human reactions of rage or loving- 
kindness, of punishing and rewarding, must be obvious, straightforward and 
intelligible to his subordinates. He may storm, shout, abuse you, even strike 
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you. That is understandable, and is therefore forgiven, for it is accepted that 
a nachal’nik has many worries and is expected to be “‘nervous”, which means 
irascible, capricious. Such a man will also come along later and make it up, 
saying, “I didn’t hurt you, did I?”, and your heart warms to him. He has 
let off his steam and will not bear a grudge or denounce you later. A rough 
tongue and the gruff, hortatory or appealing tone of an exasperated father 
are positive qualities in a superior, part of his strength. They are valued far 
above those of a smooth, over-conciliatory man who does not exert his 
authority but tries to ingratiate himself. Such a weak leader has no influence, 
and is derided and despised. But an authority figure is valued highly also 
if he brings to his job not only a sense of humanity but also a calm, decisive 
competence and can give clear simple directions. 

Among other positively evaluated qualities in leader figures are fairness 
and concern. Fairness or justice to the Russian consists in softening the harsh- 
ness of authority by imposing equal burdens on all and in sharing them with 
the subordinates; i.e., the absence of favouritism and of feathering one’s 
own nest. Concern or compassion consists of respect for the subordinates, 
shown by recognizing the limits of deprivation to be imposed on them, by 
some degree of personal interest, and by being able, without surrendering 
authority, to come down to the human level “off duty” and providing an 
informal relaxation of severity, such as sharing a drink, or helping with a 
personal problem. A superior is further valued if he shows trust in his under- 
lings and gives them some degree of autonomy in “getting on with the job.” 

These, it will be said, are universal, rather than Russian, valuations 
applicable to leaders everywhere. They have been dwelt on here partly to 
report faithfully how close in some respects Russian expectations are to our 
own, but partly to point out that these are not qualities encouraged or often 
encountered in present practice in the Soviet world. The experience, to men 
in my sample, of this type of good authority was pathetically like a gleam of 
sunlight in a leaden sky and for this reason cherished. The superior who saw 
the human being in them, who took pity (zhale’l), was the object of lasting 
gratitude and devotion. ' 

It remains to complete the picture of the negatively valued qualities of 
authority, always granted the general Russian expectation of deprivation, 
a and arbitrariness as typical of all authority. 

A bad authority figure, then, is one who not only lacks the above- 
mentioned “good” characteristics, but who shows certain other traits. 
These may be listed as dryness, bureaucracy, and arrogance; all interrelated. 
Russians are accustomed to hardship and a low standard of life. They feel 
resentment most when their frugal life is administered in an impersonal, 
unconcerned, wooden bureaucratic spirit, to them the opposite of pater- 
nalism or brotherly equality of sacrifice. Thus the distant, “correct”, official 
person is felt to be inhuman, because he hides his feelings, and is presumed 
to have none for the little man whom he has at his mercy. He is erous 
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because incalculable. “Dryness” (sukhoi narod)—a quality also attributed to 
Western people, like the Germans and the British—has the same connotation 
of absence of emotional warmth, a sort of “unnatural’’ control over one’s 
feelings. 

It may be mentioned in passing that much of this fear and distrust of 
bureaucratic “dryness” may be due to the rapidity of social change. The gap 
between the friendly informal authority structure of the village and the 
complex organization of an industrial society with its demands for routine 
administrative role-playing seems to the overwhelming majority of 
Russians both enormous and alien. Business-like despatch already carries 
this “inhuman” quality for them. 

To be deprived and short of consumer goods and to be dealt with in a 
brusque, off-hand manner by officials is to the Russian the essence of 
“jzdevatel’stvo”, an insulting mockery of his human dignity and need for a 
show of “soul”. The quality briefly called arrogance is partly the sense of 
distance coupled with officiousness or hauteur, plus the abuse of the authority 
holder’s privileged position, such as the vaunting of one’s wealth, power or 
political string-pulling. If this sort of behaviour is also accompanied by 
hypocritical or patronizing doctrinal cant and political self-righteousness, it 
arouses the maximum of negative feelings in relation to authority-figures. 
It offends not only the deep need for a just and accessible authority, but also 
injures the sense of equality of all before the supreme power. 


3. The Actuality of Authority-Relations 


Under this heading it is proposed to glance at the existing state of affairs 
and trends in so far as these appeared to be consistently portrayed by most of 
the interviewed subjects. The object of this description, sketchy as it must 
be, is to elicit criteria for the degree of closeness of fit between the official 
structure and the culturally expected patterns of relation between authority 
and people, the élite and the masses. 

Firstly, all our informants were agreed that the type of person most 
frequently encountered in positions of authority in State and Party was the 
kind who was trying to measure up to the role model of the official norm. 
To translate his profile into our terms, he would in behaviour approximate 
to a Western ambitious technocrat or compulsive “managerial personality”. 
Such a man the Russians unofficially dub a careerist (vydvizhenets), sometimes 
also ironically a “patriot”. He has, in addition to i familiar compulsive 
drive and need to dominate and “‘organize”’, a sense of militant righteousness 
and arrogant doctrinaire censoriousness of other people’s views and be- 
haviour, while prying into all their affairs and motivations is part of his 
official duties as an “educator” and leader. The less objected-to variety of 
this personality-type is felt to be just; as severe and demanding towards 
himself as to others, earnest and sincere like a puritan, and usually competent 
and hard-working. If he is in addition concerned for the common people, 
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really attempts to remedy abuses and to redress genuine grievances, he may 
be respected as a worthy leader, though feared. The people’s hearts will not 
be opened to him, for he is impersonal, fanatical, unmoved by the particular 
and too tense to allow human feeling to peep through. The more objection- 
able type of this new sort of Communist leader, according to our inform- 
ants, is a man solely concerned with his advancement. His personality impact 
on his subordinates approaches very closely to that of the former Nazi 
“‘Parteibonze’”’ (Party big-wig), who, because he is essentially self-oriented 
and hence insecure, has to over-protest his conformity, is strident and ultra- 
jingoist in his utterances of Party slogans always reflecting today’s Pravda; 
praises the Great Leader with every breath; seeks the favour of his superiors 
by feverish driving and harassing of his subordinates. He is distant, arrogant, 
a collector of merit awards, highly preoccupied with his status and demand- 
ing a great show of deference. This is the type of élite personality which was 
stated to be on the ascendant. But our informants were equally agreed that 
at all levels, especially among the older members of the Soviet élite, the 
“good” sort of leader still existed—one, that is, who more nearly conformed 
to the expected culture norm, just as the above sketched type was for them 
more characteristic of the new social model. 

The good sort of Bolshevik, it was stated, behaved in public not unlike 
the official pattern: severe, demanding, on the look-out for dangerous 
thoughts or slackness. Yet he was felt to be kindly underneath, precisely of 
that gruff paternal stuff so admired and responded to by Russians. When 
such a man felt it to be safe for his own position, he would, so to speak, 
suddenly wink an eye, slap you on the back, use the familiar “thou” and 
show his genial egalitarian side. It was one of the quarrels with the U.S.S.R. 
of many of the interviewed subjects that this fine type of Bolshevik “of the 
good old stuff”, stern but sterling, close to his people and knowing their 
minds, was fast being superseded by the cold, careerist zealot, promoted for 
his mastery of dialectic from the academies of Communism, a “fine gentle- 
man” who only aped ritually what was once felt to be genuine revolutionary 
inspiration. Naturally, those among the informants who had held posts of 
some authority, identified themselves with the “old Bolshevik” point of 
view and disliked the young “aristocrats” now taking over. 

Some insight was also gained into the dilemma in which such inter- 
mediate authority-holders of non-authoritarian personality, especially if they 
were Party-members, found themselves. On the one hand the official trend, 
as we have seen, is in the direction of the production drive, hence of stricter 
industrial discipline and higher individual output. This demands enhanced 
status and responsibility as well as Communist conformity of managers, 
chairmen of Soviets or collective farms and the like. (The steps in this 
direction are well described by Moore, loc. cit.) We have also learnt how the 
official view demanded that this role should be played. On the other hand, 
their closeness to the work situation urged such officials to be good adminis- 
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trators in the practical sense, with initiative, autonomy and a ready identifica- 
tion with the stresses and needs of their subordinates with whom they worked 
actually or nearly face-to-face. Their enthusiasm and spontaneity appears to 
have been interfered with constantly by demands and directives from above 
which they.could only fulfil by extreme ruthlessness, sacrifice of quality and 
the loss of their staff’s goodwill and contentment. The alternative was loss of 
their position, accusations of “wrecking” or worse, with all that this entails 
in the Soviet Union. At their elbow they always had a political watchdog 
to see that the party-line was strictly followed and ready to interfere even in 
technical matters of which such a shout was often ignorant. Over them tier 
after tier of control and inspection commissions representing various 
interested ministries and local governmental and party organization. 

In this situation, of rising political as well as production pressure, the 
strain is very great on men quickly promoted and (often in the senior 
age-groups) of inadequate technical educational background, but perhaps 
more genial and naturally easy-going than the “new” type of élite 
personality. 

What could such a man do but, with his eye anxiously over his shoulder, 
Stalinist orthodoxy on his lips, somehow drive his people on, swearing, 
exhorting, cajoling, travelling all over the place in search of raw material, 
making representations, or frantically concealing his officially forbidden, but 
secretly widely practised under-cover deals with friends (“blat’’) in comple- 
mentary plants to let him have the stuff to enable him at least to appear to 
fulfil his quotas? We hear a good deal about nervous dyspepsia as well as the 
“nervousness” among this group of harassed administrators and officials. 
They are aware that, should they succeed, honour will be showered upon 
them, but that if they fail then all their carefully recorded past, including their 
ancestry, will suddenly be thrown up at them and they will have to face 
commissions of enquiry, repeated examinations of their official actions as 
well as of their private motives, thoughts, and lives. Demotion or dismissal 
would be likely to follow, and their actions would nearly always be 
politically pocorn tiv by the authorities. In this respect the Party member is 
stated to be both better and worse off than the non-Party man. Better off, 
because the Party is concerned whenever possible to preserve its own “face 
and hence the prestige of its members as models of civic behaviour, though 
it may, behind closed doors, administer warnings and reprimands of varying 
degrees of severity and recorded permanence. Worse off, because once a 
Party member's failings, be they technical or personal, can no longer be kept 
quiet, then his fall is all the greater. The state of an expelled Party member 
approaches that of ex-communication or outlawry, until he can work his 
passage back through confession of error and other signs of being sufficiently 
humbled. 

Apart from cases of failure with its serious consequences, there seem to 
be two ways in which the Soviet administrator, in common with many 
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fellow citizens, tries to cope with intolerable demands. The first is ceaseless, 
compulsive, painstaking toil, entailing the sacrifice of all leisure and private 
life. Such behaviour is, in any case, highly regarded. The top leaders are 
stated to be at work “day and night’, so lesser men hope to show themselves 
worthy by copying them. 

The other way is more in line with the culture-pattern. It consists in 
giving the appearance of just that concentrated toil, with much sound and 
fury, but behind it there is a reinsurance by a system of unofficial, friendly 
relations called “‘blat”. We are told that this is not graft or nepotism. It is in 
part the “‘old boy” system plus the offer of favours, with an occasional hint 
of mutual agreement not to disclose disagreeable things about each other to 
interested official parties. Drinking companionship seals this “old boy” 
relationship, which may be based on territorial ties (zemlyak), personal liking, 
or old friendship of the “he was in my battery at Stalingrad” sort. It is said 
that even the security service is prone to this very human way of discriminat- 
ing between their friends and “strangers”. This may be a reason why political 
officers (the former commissars) and security officers are expected to keep 
distance, mix chiefly among themselves, and why they are, moreover, not 
only extremely well paid but also tend to be recruited from among puritan 
prigs and political zealots. The graft aspect of “‘blat” varies from mutually 
favourable barter of industrial components, etc., between factory directors, 
to “tokens of respect and a tasty something” for the nachal’nik’s lady, pre- 
sented on the occasion of a name-day celebration. In “‘blat’”” we get a picture 
very like that of Gogol’s “Government Inspector” (Revizor). Space forbids 
the citation of examples at length, but they abound. This network, coupled 
with the kind of paternalism already described, and always used with caution 
by the circumspect, would seem to grease the wheels and make tolerable a 
social system which, it appears, even the Russians find hard to bear. It seems 
a good illustration of the proposition made earlier concerning the dual 
attitude of apparent conformity and inner defiance by the deeply human, 
anarchic Russian “scamp”. 

It may be regarded as a further illustration of this duality that many 
officials welcome the elaborate hierarchy of inspections. Provided they can 
get cleared by these many visiting commissions, they feel safer if they have 
a “document” to show their virtue, and have passed the onus to someone 
higher, at least for a time. 

It seems to be possible for the intelligent man to “get by” with verbal 
conformity and official certification of his “unobjectionableness”. The art 
of dialectic and use of the correct phraseology or stolid unwavering ignorance 
or denial when faced by a curious and suspicious official “snooper’’ may 
quickly disarm the latter. Likewise, caution towards such an official or a 
suspected police informer may be very easily dissolved by a simple avowal 
of his disinterested friendship. It seems that the elaborate defensive ritual of 
endless recording, controls and supervision of controllers themselves may 
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well be an attempt at reaction-formation against this deep simple guilelessness 
and naive duplicity (cf. Alexander Orme 1949). 

Much evidence was collected to show that, by and large, the leadership 
is trying hard to counteract Russian open geniality. Well knowing that there 
must result an over-widening gulf between the élite and the “broad masses”, 
official policy (up to the time these interviews took place) seems to feel 
compelled to increase distance, authority and arbitrariness in its power- 
holders. The latter, even where their personal and cultural inclinations are 
otherwise, in their turn feel compelled to put on the mask of the role-model. 
One is repeatedly told of nachal’niks who do not dare to be kind lest they get 
into trouble for laxity, “rotten liberalism”, and other infringements of the 
new leadership-norm. 

Turning our attention to the major reactions and attitudes towards 
authority displayed or described by our informants, the most striking 
emotion uniformly described is strakh. Strakh means fear, but carries with 
it a connotation of religious awe (as in “fear of the Lord”). It comes from the 
actual observations of the ruthlessness and sudden striking power of the 
long arm of the State, but has roots in the cultural expectations and norms. 
Unless a citizen is very circumspect, holds his tongue, fulfils his duties, goes 
to the proper political instruction classes, is au fait with the Party line, praises 
Stalin and the regime, he feels he may be pounced on. He has a sense of 
“Them”, ubiquitous, omnipotent. As mentioned, there is some pride in this 
even when the subject-is violently anti-Soviet, as some of the informants 
were. Opposition is stated to be widespread, silent and impotent, but shown 
in many ways which will be described in a later section. 

Secondly, on the question of privilege, there was a good deal of ambiva- 
lence. On the one hand the élite is felt to be almost beyond the reach of envy. 
Yet arbitrariness, the arrogant assertion of naked power, the harshness of 
purges and sudden arrests in the name of Marxist slogans are bitterly resented 
and grudges stored up, especially when palpable injustices or stupidities are 
committed by the Party-leadership and then dialectically defended by what 
to simple minds seems very specious reasoning. The State is, so it is stated, 
widely felt to be a racket for the preservation of the power and increasing 
privileges of a small clique who “drink the people’s blood”, and who haye 
no pity on the poor, “hungry, naked” simple folk whose appeals and 
grievances are ignored or fobbed off with bureaucratic forrnulae. It is felt that 
the new type of leader is a self-seeking, time-serving sycophant who does 
not practice what he preaches. Resentment is also expressed at the low 
rewards of labour, especially in the Kolkhozi; at the feverish tempo of 
industrial life; at the constant enthusiasm drives and at the stereotyped 
repetitiousness of official propaganda that is said to have appeal and novelty 
only for the very young or the very blinkered. In all, these features of the 
regime constitute “‘izdevatel’stvo”, the affront to the human soul and its 


dignity. 
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A characteristic reaction was reported by several informants quite 
unknown to each other. This was the tremendous sense of loyalty and 
devotion evoked by individual leader-figures who were brave enough (a) 
to show their warm, paternal feelings and (b) somehow to defend their 
subordinates, or to take up the cudgels on their behalf, such as daring to 
criticize a higher directive that adversely affected their welfare. This meant 
that the authority figure was identified with them. He becomes their hero 
and risks martyrdom for their sake. The sequel of such anecdotes of loved 
leaders is also typical: such a man is “removed” at once, and a “severe’’, 
wooden Party bureaucrat put in his place. The widespread legend of Marshal 
Zhukov’s “disappearance” (temporary, as it turned out), “because he was 
so popular’, is a case in point; but stories about lesser leaders also abounded. 
The opposite reaction has already been described. When a hated chief is 
deposed, then the higher authorities are pleasurably identified with. The 
need for a scapegoat is given full play, especially when such a figure is 
officially “unmasked” as a “wrecker” and “enemy”’. In either case wishful 
thinking in terms of the general imagery about authorities is operative in 
gloating and turning on the fallen man. Barrington Moore (op. cit., p. 234) 
suggests that this scapegoating of visible officials is a purposive method used 
by the top authorities of channeling discontent on to minor bureaucrats and 
executives and away from the personalities and policies at the centre itself. 

The readiness with which feelings of submission change to execration 
is worthy of note. In this, an impressive feature is the already-mentioned 
personal, non-hierarchical attitude of the Russian to whom an authority is 
a personal figure, even if he knows intellectually that the chief is “duly 
appointed”. 

Feelings of love and gratitude are similarly immediately given for favours 
received. 1 want to cite in this connection an experience related to me by 
a former allied officer, a fluent Russian speaker, who encountered a lost 
party of Red Army soldiers somewhere in the No-Man’s Land of Saxony 
between the Western and Soviet fronts just before V.E. day in 1945. The men 
were exhausted and famished as well as directionless. The officer fed and 
transported the Russians back to their lines and distributed cigarettes. At their 
parting, these men fell on their knees, kissed his hands and called him “‘Barin” 
(your Lordship) just as the peasants of old might have addressed their land- 
owner, and as if thirty years of Soviet rule had not existed. 

Looking at the relations between Authority and subordinates as a whole, 
there seems to have been a brief rise towards an egalitarian society, followed 
by a gradual regression towards the cultural status quo. There are still 
“Barins,” even if they are the sons of factory workers and address you as 
“Comrade” (as a kind. of relic of better days) and even if the standard 
technique of “gaining the confidence of the masses” for a Soviet big wig is 
to begin his “pep” talks by telling his biography of humble origins and 
struggle. His hearers know that he has a villa and maidservants and a 
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chauffeur, and that “his suit is made of best English cloth”. Part of even 
official criticism is directed at the emergence of this new “aristocrat” (cf. also 
Moore, op. cit., chap. 12), but there remains the impression that status 
differences arising from the needs of industrialization on role differentiation 
are relentlessly asserting themselves, taking a form which apes the pre- 
revolutionary tradition and re-creating a gold-braided privileged élite. 
Against these tendencies periodic attempts at “re-democratization” are made 
which seem destined to failure so long as the deeper Russian suspicion of 
freedom and the concept of authority as the stern educator and controller of 
“backward masses” remain the tacit assumption of both rulers and ruled, 
co-existent with the utopian, sighed-for goal of anarchic brotherhood. 

In an endeavour to gain further insight into the possible cultural and 
psychological motivations of the authority situation, I propose to turn to an 
examination of Russian need systems. 





C. NEED SYSTEMS AND THEIR. REGULATION 


In this section the concept of “motivations” will be taken to have 
several aspects, derived from the general hypotheses on which this study 
is based. It will include an attempt to define the areas of emotional develop- 
ment in which the main tensions of the typical Russian are likely to 
be found, together with some of the typical psychological defence and 
control mechanisms we by the culture. The section will further touch 


upon a number of needs which appear to be common to mankind, but 
which may be differentially accented by rewards and sanctions in different 
societies. The “profile” made by this series of derived need systems should 
be consonant with and derivable from the deeper personality dynamics, and 
should also throw light on the raisons-d’étre of the authority structure. In this 
limited study I do not expect to do more than broach this subject. 


1. Foci of Libido Tension 


I shall deal first with the interpretation I give to directly observed or 
reported behaviour data in terms of psychoanalysis. I shall assume some 
familiarity with the latter, especially with its concepts of the relation between 
stages of emotional development and the adult personality structure or 
“character”. I want to preface my remarks by anticipating the generalization 
I most wish to stress in this section. 


One of the dominant and persistent conflicts in Russian Society (both 
pre-Soviet and especially recent Soviet) is that between the ancient 
Russian oral character structure typical in many ways for the culture, and 
an anal-compulsive (“puritan”) pattern characterizing the élite. Further, 
this same conflict operates to a marked extent within members of the 
élite itself, under the pull of its own recent emergence from the traditional 
pattern, and of its eitlicnien with the norm-models demanded by an 
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originally “Western” type of industrial and administrative social develop- 
ment. 


This statement will be expanded in what follows immediately, while some 
discussion of the possible meaning to be assigned to it will be reserved for 
later on in the paper. 

In choosing the words “oral”, “anal” and the like to describe the typical 
personality structure of a whole ethnic group, I am aware of transposing 
concepts from individual psychology to social psychology in a manner 
which may be regarded as unwarranted in theory by social scientists. Yet this 
terminological and conceptual loan from psychoanalysis seems best suited 
to subsume a number of behavioural characteristics which recur in the inter- 
view material as well as in the accounts of other observers, and in Russian 
literature. It has the advantage of being widely understood within 
psychology. 

(a) Oral traits. The phenomena may be grouped under the categories ot 
overt oral interests; of displaced, secondary oral traits and of counter- 
cathexes or reactions against such interests. 

Under the first head, there was a great deal of preoccupation with food 
and with its acquisition, in men who had for a long time been well fed in 
western Germany. Anecdotes, war experiences, and attitudes to the various 
periods of Soviet history were evaluated in terms of the gratification or 
frustration of oral needs. Prodigious eating and the reminiscences of such 
feasts form high lights in their stories. The attitude to an officer or to the 
authorities as a whole was often determined primarily by their indulgence 
or withholding in matters of food, cigarettes, and vodka. This simple like or 
dislike was expressed in a way which showed that the informant was thinking 
only in terms of the direct relation of the authority to himself and his kind, 
and unable to think of the economic or logistic limitations imposed on the 
authority figure. It implied that authority either loved or did not love one. 

To anyone who has experienced Russian hospitality and care in giving 
“rich, thick soup with the fat swimming on top”’ there can be no doubt of 
this preoccupation with good nurtural objects. No doubt it has been greatly 
sharpened by the recurrent famines and confiscations of surplus food in the 
Soviet Union. As literary examples of direct oral trends one may refer to 
such divergent descriptions as Dimitri Karamazov’s “pir goroi” (a mountain 
of a feast) and Krylov’s fable “Demyanova ukha’”’ (Demian’s fish chowder). 

More impressive still is the complex of feelings surrounding vodka and 
the states induced by its consumption. Mainly the Russian wants as much 
of it as possible at all times. One of my informants said: “We Russians do 
not drink like you people—just socially. We drink from grief and from 
happiness.” In the first sense drinking is apt to be solitary and it acts as a lifter 
of that apathetic depression so frequent in the Russian and allows the 
expression of his melancholy sentiments or the emergence of other feelings 
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hidden under its heavy blanket. In the happy mood drinking is always 
shared, and fosters the bacchanalian experience of unrestrained friendship 
and human warmth. A German girl who had served Russians as a waitress 


was struck with the change brought about by vodka. 





““When sober they were all silent and surly, keeping distance and speaking 
little. But give them vodka—all that would disappear, there would be 
laughter, hugging and back-slapping, and all differences of rank and 
station would be dissolved in a roar of singing and shouting. Next day, 
they would revert to their constrained, tense silence as if the other had not 


happened.” 
The function of vodka as a seal of friendship has already been referred to. 


But in addition to the role of alcohol as a solvent of tension and animosity, 
there is ample evidence that the drunken state is one which confers certain 
immunities and even privileges—not perhaps in law, but certainly in custom. 
While sharing in the ambivalence with which most civilized people regard 
wine and its effects, there is a marked tendency in the Russians of my sample 
to speak of drunkenness as part of normal behaviour, something unavoid- 
able and therefore mitigating any misdemeanour. “How could he help it? 
—he was drunk,” is an acceptance of this condition as part of the human 
state; a little reprehensible but always understandable and forgiven. 

There is some interest in the cyclical patterning of Russian oral “greeds”, 
to which Gorer and Rickman (op. cit.) have also drawn attention. Fasting 
followed by feasting, periods of abstinence punctuated by a drinking bout 
(“zapoi’’) are well-attested phenomena of regular, wide distribution, against 
which the authorities of the U.S.S.R. seem to have struggled in vain with 
“hygiene” and abstinence propaganda. 

Under the second head—the derivatives of primary oral tendencies—a 
great deal can be noted. Talkativeness, a delight in oral communication and 
the well-known love of singing are part of the pattern. There is also a 
general tendency to naive, “childish” zest for learning, an insatiable curiosity 
and wish to acquire and own pase is not mercenary or utilitarian, for the 
good things acquired like new toys are as readily shared or given away. This 
prodigality would seem to imply an identification with a good, “giving” 
object.* This attitude may be irrationally and ambivalently coupled with 
greed, and envy of olen On the whole, however, considering the large 
privilege- and status-differences in Soviet Society, such envy has not been 
impressive. There was rather a tendency to identify with the fortunate 
privilege holder on the lines “Let him enjoy himself, he has more worries 
and responsibilities than I,” with the undertone of impermanence and 
possible change of fortune. The greater one’s cares, the more need of oral 
compensations. 





8. It is perhaps this identification of ready giving with generosity and benevolence which motivates 
Russian dislike and mistrust of “dryness” as a personality trait (see pp. 129-130 above). 
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Indeed this passivity, “fatalism”, and sense of mutability of life beyond 
one’s control are themselves oral traits, linked to the helplessness of infancy 
at the hands of omnipotent parent figures. It would be interesting to discover 
to what extent the traits here described are characteristic of peasants 
generally, with their primary producer mentality and their dependence 
on fitful weather and markets, and to what degree they are specifically 
Russian. 

In regard to the third group of oral traits—those inferred chiefly from 
defences against them—an outstanding observation was the ambivalence with 
which greed itself is invested. Some of the points for generalization which 
emerge at this level will be dealt with under the head of aggressiveness and 
its control. Here I would like briefly to draw attention to the frequency 
of derogatory judgments made by the sample on the subject of “fatness’’. 
This term is used more in its symbolic than in its literal sense. In contradiction 
to what was said above, there is a form of Cain-jealousy towards the well-fed, 
privileged “parasites”, who wax fat on the sufferings of “the people”—a 
concept as readily applied to their own power-holders as to the stereotype of 
foreign bourgeois. There is, concurrently, an emphasis on the manliness and 
virtue of abstinence, the capacity to go hungry and to postpone gratification. 
No doubt this is a trait which has served Russians well in periods of scarcity 
—perhaps that is why they have made a virtue of necessity. There is no doubt 
either of the avidity for oral gratification which it covers. 

The generally large, full-lipped mouth, large teeth, and greatly developed 
masticatory muscles of Russians are perhaps worth commenting on. 

I shall reserve for later comment the oral-sadistic imagery of Russians’ 
description of hostile figures. This point was made by Gorer and Rickman 
and was amply confirmed by me. It may not be known by Soviet pro- 
pagandists how regularly their choice vocabulary for castigating Western 
capitalists is turned against themselves and their Kremlin masters: epithets 
like cannibals (“‘lyudoyedy’”’), blood-suckers (“‘krovopiitsy”) and the like seem 
to roll readily off the Russian tongue. 

Ambivalence and counter-cathexis of oral gratification are most marked 
in the subjects in our sample who represent the old intelligentsia and in those 
who had occupied higher positions in the Soviet state. They were apt to 
relate stories emphasizing their capacity to bear deprivation and reflecting 
credit on their self-control. They also tended to express disgust for the 
“swinish” behaviour of their unashamedly “‘oral’’ compatriots who spit, eat 
with their fingers or excrete in the wrong places. Somewhat self-righteously 
they also tell many anecdotes in which the tenuousness of control over 
primitive greed in supposedly educated (“‘kulturny”) members of their élite 
forms the point. Frequently such stories are, of course, also told sympathetic- 
ally, as showing’the underlying humanity of a nachal’nik (cf. above: section 
on Relation to Authority). From this kind of material we may gain the 
impression that the higher levels of contemporary Russian society are 
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struggling to acquire some control over their spontaneous tendencies 
towards immediacy of gratification. To borrow shamelessly once more from 
individual psychology, it looks as if we were witnessing an analogy to the 
painful struggle of children to renounce oral primacy and to gain a higher 
level of mastery over impulse. It will be convenient at this point to turn to 
some observations of this next level. 

(b) Anal trends. Looking over my interview material, and over general 
observations of Russian behaviour and much literary self-description by 
Russians themselves, it is permissible to assert that the traits of character, 
which psycho-analysis has shown to stem from the conflicts of the anal _ 
of libido development, are not congenial to the Russian culture pattern. The 
traits, for example, which give their stamp to modern Western social 
behaviour are conspicuous by their absence: I mean the whole complex 
connected with the acquisition and husbanding of property; methodical 
orderliness, neatness, punctuality and regularity of procedure, habit and 
protocol; emphasis on personal hygiene and sensitiveness to dirt, odours and 
disorder; need for privacy and seclusion, etc. The mentality of the “kupetz”, 
the shopkeeper, was disliked and despised by high and low both before and, 
especially, after the Revolution. Thus it was not difficult for the Bolsheviks 
to evoke in the Russian masses contempt for the “bourgeois”, the acquisitive 
(and also “bloodsucking”, fat) property-owner or trader. ‘Several of my 
informants expressed such sentiments in relation to the Germans. The follow- 
ing was typical, said by a middle-aged man, an old Bolshevik and party 
member: “We Russians always have an advantage over the West—we are 
not attached to our miserable possessions. During the War we watched these 
Germans—running about like scared chickens trying to save their little bits 
and pieces of property. Property makes a man into a coward.” 

As Shimkin (1950) pointed out, whilst there is in the Russian behaviour 
pattern an aversion to formalism and rigidity, there is nevertheless an under- 
lying regularity and purposefulness. But this is a rhythm of spurts and of 
relative indolence which may well have its origin in peasant life in a country 
of long winters and brief, intense summers. It is, so to speak, a sun rhythm 
and not a clock-like uniformity, and seems more closely related to a basic 
(“oral’’) cycle than to acquired, civilized “anal” ritual. 

It would, however, be one-sided to stress only the Russians’ untidiness, 
lack of system and formlessness by Western standards, such as Alexandra 
Orme (op. cit.) has so vividly portrayed. There is a good deal of aspiration 
towards—and of course also some achievement of “Kulturnost’”’: of a near- 
Western way of doing things; of dainty manners, personal fastidiousness and 
the love of order. There is envy and admiration as well as contempt for the 
tidy, well-kept houses and gardens and cities, the neat dress and the smooth 

of Central Europe. By the side of uncouth, completely unsystematic 
and often destructively botching intensity of handling machinery (repeatedly 
described by our sample), there is pride of craftsmanship. The value of 
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scraping and saving material is sometimes appreciated and indeed stressed 
by the leadership. 

So far I have spoken of the general pattern, chiefly stressing the absence 
of anal traits. Matters become different when we look at the behaviour 
descriptive of the Party élite. I have already alluded to the demands made by 
the rulers’ ideology on themselves and on Soviet citizens, in terms clearly 
implying many of the “‘anal” traits. Gorer and Rickman (op. cit.) also make 
this distinction between élite and people, perhaps more in connection with 
the pre-revolutionary upper caste and intelligentsia. I can confirm the same 
tendency in present conditions towards a polarization in characterological 
patterns of élite versus rank and file. 

The group of behaviour patterns covered by the psychiatric word “com- 
pulsiveness” was recurrently conjured up in my mind by my informants 
when they spoke of their experiences of zealous Bolshevik leaders, and was 
also seen in a few of them who had been deeply identified with the Party’s 
activities prior to their disaffection. The need to mould and master material, 
including human vagaries, to impose rigid control, to be rational, contained, 
and orderly, are part of this pattern. The drive to achieve punctuality, order, 
and “output” of “production” in subordinates varied from an external com- 
pulsion transmitted from “above” to a personal, internal characteristic differ- 
ing little from the more pronounced administrative, managerial personalities 
of the West. The former sort are very uneasy in this behaviour pattern, and 
their backsliding into more congenial, informal patterns has already been 
alluded to. Some of their behaviour bears a defensive character, that is, it is 
a response to a role imposed on them. In an authority situation in which 
misdirected spontaneity is likely to be punished, they felt it to be safer to 
retreat into petty-fogging bureaucratic formalism and zealous time-serving. 
This is the well-attested trait of Russian lesser dignitaries—as of others—both 
before and after 1917, but reputedly on the increase. To the motive of safety 
in the job should be added another—the psychological insecurity of people 
who have risen from primitive peasant backgrounds and do not know how 
to conduct themselves in positions of authority. This is a predicament of the 
parvenu, the promoted ranker or foreman. Because of fear of being too close 
to the people from among whom they have sprung and thus not having 
enough superiority, such persons try to be more royal than the King. They 
overdo their status demands, their severity, and their identification with the 
authority, as part of their imperfect mastery over impulses so recently out- 
grown. They exaggerate and caricature the role-model both in its severity 
and its formalism. We are reminded of the strictness and inhumanity with 
which Id impulses in fellow beings are persecuted by those who suffer from 
inadequate defences against the same temptations. This trend of the new 
Bolshevik élite to persecute and harass the people for stubbornly “remaining 
themselves” is one of the most resented and rejected features of Soviet régime. 
The draconic labour legislation and the unremitting efforts of that régime 
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to instil the “‘anal” virtues by reward, indoctrination, and punishment 
show that these are foreign to the culture.* Marxism, after all, is a Western, 
especially German, conceptual scheme. We know (Moore 1950, Leites 1951) 
how much Lenin’s works and ideas owe to his admiration for German 
doctrine—not omitting Clausewitz. As Shimkin (op. cit.) pointed out, the 
“new influence” dating from Peter I and strong since Catherine’s time, 
were German administrators, German military patterns and terms, which 
ultimately became the remembered models of élite behaviour for the peasant 
sons and workers now occupying State and Party bureaucratic posts. Despite 
the currently fashionable rejection of all “foreign” influences, at the very core 
of Soviet social order there lies an imported intellectual and value system and 
a much more unconscious identification with the patterns of authority and 
élite behaviour which the Revolution sought to deter the behaviour of 
Baltic barons, Prussianized generals, and high officials. Nor must it be 
forgotten that after the treaty of Versailles many then redundant typical 
German professional soldiers found shelter and influence in the Soviet Union, 
where they were almost the only foreign military advisers. 

Thus it would not be amiss to apply to the analysis of Soviet élite be- 
haviour the categories and concepts subsumed under the term of “the 
authoritarian character” (Fromm 1941). 

(c) Some aspects of sexual behaviour. I turn now to glance at some of the 
more adult aspects of libidinal development which appear to be applicable to 
contemporary Russians. No systematic data in any way resembling, say, the 
Kinsey Report, were collected. Enough, however, was observed to make 
certain hypothetical generalizations possible. 

Genital failure is not one of the anxieties which overtly beset the Russian 
male. Beneath the surface one can, nevertheless, discern something of the 
dynamics of relations to female love objects. In contradistinction to the 
absence of structured major reaction-formations or defences against anal 
trends, there is a surprising reticence and even prudishness concerning 
matters of erotic life. 

The most obvious finding in my interview material is a libido-split which 
assumes something like the following characteristics: the relation to a loved 
and respected woman (the girl a young man courts with “serious” intent) 
is “romantic”, that is, she is idealized and treated with tenderness, delicacy 
(‘“delikatnost’”’) and modest shyness. Quite otherwise is the attitude to the 
female object which is the target of temporary sexual lust. In speaking of the 
““debased” image, the typical gestures were crude, swaggering and often re- 
lated to preliminary taking of vodka. ““We had a few drinks and then went 
off to find girls.” These girls were treated peremptorily, sadistically, and 
without tenderness. 

The frequency of allusions to drinking vodka as a stimulus to this form 


9. See, e.g., Crankshaw, E., “Russia Grades the Man of Culture”, Observer, London, March 30th, 
19$2. 
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of “bad” sex behaviour lends probability to the notion that the Russian male 
has typically a severe, “civilizing” maternal internal object restraining his 
greedy, aggressive impulses against her earlier oral image. Russian literature 
supports this theory in the frequency with which a fatal enchantress with 
destructive, devouring qualities tempts the hero away from an idealized, 
modest but tame love-object towards self-undoing in her spider-like tangles. 
No such cases were actually encountered by me, but it was noteworthy that 
secret passionate liaisons were condemned by a number of informants on the 
grounds that they had seen the unmanning effects upon fine comrades. “Ona 
yevo pogubila” (She wrecked him) was the standard phrase used. It is also 
interesting that the lure of foreign women was capable of seriously under- 
mining the attachment to the Motherland and womenfolk at home. Here, 
however, the draconic prohibitions of dealings with foreigners can partly be 
blamed for creating the conflict of loyalties. 

On the whole the impression was gained that a Russian man’s mother 
remained his most important love-object even though he was married. The 
association between the feeling-complex “‘mother” and “mother-land” 
(rodina = birth-land, from rodit’ to give birth) has already been stressed when 
describing some negative evaluations of authority. The old mother as hungry 
and in rags ir “+= image of misdeeds of Soviet power in the speaker’s home 
district. 

The transference of the ambivalent image to the wife seems to have its 
repercussions on the marital situation. Both in the case of some of the sub- 
jects of the study and from information gathered about their contacts and 
friends, it would seem as if the married paterfamilias in present-day Russia 
(and perhaps in pre-Soviet days) is fitful in his loyalty and responsibility 
towards his dependants and abandons them on impulse much more readily 
than in some other cultures. He literally “walks out”, not necessarily with 
another woman, but as if from some need for autonomy or for escape from 
cramping constraint. 

On the basis of some personal observations among the married subjects 
of my sample, it is tempting to assert that the man regards his wife as the 
stronger partner, is ambivalently submissive and dependent, behaving a little 
like a helpless, spoilt boy who reluctantly toes the line. Women are thought 
of as strong, efficient, able to work a than men, to be humoured, and 
difficult to control, their nagging to be accepted with ironical contempt. Such 
conduct is punctuated with outbursts (sometimes violent) of assertion of male 
authority, again typically when under the influence of drink, to be followed 
on the morrow by contrition and apologetic remorse. 

It has been noteworthy that Russian men do not seem to be over-con- 
cerned with the age of their female partners. Young men with, to our eyes, 
over-blown middle-aged wives fit into the description given by Orme (op. 
cit.) of the blindness or indifference displayed by Soviet soldiers to female age, 
as well as of their abhorrence of slim, un-maternal female forms. 
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Some of the unstable male behaviour can, doubtless, be attributed to the 
“experimental”, early revolutionary attitudes of the Soviet régime towards 
contemptible “bourgeois” marriage, so that the married man of the current 
generation grew up with notions of looseness of love ties and responsibilities. 
But underlying this repudiation of marriage as a social duty or contract we 
may divine some transference of the mother tie and a repudiation of her 
restraints and moral appeals. A certain diffuseness of the object cathexis in 
this respect would follow from the frequency with which the present genera- 
tion of men were the sons of mothers who had to toil to help make ends 
meet, while various female relatives such as grandmothers shared in the care 
of the child. We do not really know, but ought to attempt to define more 
precisely, the relation between the objects internalized by Soviet Russians 
and their frequently grossly disrupted families. The presumption is that per- 
sonality structure may have been considerably affected in the direction of 
insufficient or unstable identifications with moreover highly ambivalent 
parental figures. This process would also have been favoured by the great 
distance existing between the old and the present generation, the first one of 
adults entirely reared after the Revolution, a distance which is more marked 
in the cities than in the rural communities. 

In some of the more remote Great Russian villages at least traditional 
mores still persist despite the great social upheavals in the Soviet countryside. 
There seems to be among country folk a virtuous contempt for corrupt, 
sexually promiscuous (or allegedly promiscuous) town girls. A twenty years 
old peasant from the eastern part of European Russia reported that in his 
community a lad would not have premarital coitus with his fiancée whose 
movements would be controlled by her parents, but the young man might 
move into the girl’s home to live, leaving his own parents. Lively disapproval 
of extra-marital liaisons and of the mercenary outlook of present-day Russian 
city girls who become the wives or mistresses of those men who offered the 
best career or status chances, was expressed by several informants who could 
not have pooled their views. In fact some informants, including the young 
peasant, condemned more emancipated women wholesale by applying to 
them the term “prostitutes” with, one felt, rather mixed feelings. Those who 
had served in the forces bitterly complained that the women soldiers (police, 
medical personnel, etc.) were more readily available to higher ranking 
officers. They distinguished clearly between this venal relation and a “true 
love” irrespective of rank and undisturbed by acquisitive motives. Such 
statements were the chief expression of what I regarded as oedipal jealousy 
themes. 

As regards the attitudes of women towards inter-sexual relations, scarcely 
any first-hand information is available as no women were specifically inter- 
viewed. From what one has learnt indirectly, however, it seems clear that 
their status is ambiguous. On the one hand they are the effective heads of 
the family, for whose welfare and ordering they take major responsibility. 
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On the other hand they would appear to accept together with this highly 
active and even pushing role a sexually submissive relation. It is as if the cul- 
tural and the more “biological” were clearly distinguished. I am indebted to 
Dimitri B. Shimkin (op. cit.) for some comments on the socio-sexual status 
of women in Russia (some of the points being, of course, applicable also to 
the position of women in most white societies). Shimkin holds that for the 
ordinary peasant girl a more violent change and ambivalent situation is 
created by marriage than for men. From living in the parental home and 
having few responsibilities, she now joins the husband’s home, apt to be still 
presided over by her mother-in-law. The traditional response of the bride to 
marriage is one of lamentation. The onset of heavy work, responsibilities, 
severe discipline from the mother-in-law, and the shock of sexual life and 
pregnancy (of significance in view of the predominant emphasis upon pre- 
marital chastity among women) would certainly create more fertile soil for 
emotional instability in regard to dominance-submission conflicts and sexual 
attitudes among women than among men. The woman’s situation is also 
modified by age, which confers a highly desirable status. There is not only 
the great authority of the mother-in-law over the daughters-in-law, but also 
the well-established Russian practice of giving a widow full authority over 
her children and estate. This desirability of being aged or mature in years, 
may be a factor motivating the assumption of “old” demeanour in women 
in their forties in Russian culture. Shimkin holds that, to his knowledge, the 
female character typically develops in later age-groups into a strikingly 
sado-masochistic pattern. He ascribes the great role-freedom of Russian 
women in general (as against the peasant women particularly), such as 
the social de-sexualization of professional women, to a much smaller 
degree of male status anxiety than he: finds in the United States. Thus far 
Shimkin. 

My own information would lead me to guess that as in many matters, the 
wives are the pacemakers in the ambition and status needs of their husbands. 
Status is, after all, very closely linked to female nurturance interests, i.e., to 
levels of consumption and social security. It was stated by some of my infor- 
mants that the wives of Soviet personnel (not perhaps all of them Great 
Russians) were greatly impressed with German and Czech standards of life 
and dress, and vied with one another to acquire these good things in some 
relation to husbands’ ranks, in an anythin fue egalitarian way. 

Summing up, it would seem that while the sexual role of the male pre- 
scribes his dominance and his nominal headship in the marriage, in practice 
his ascendancy would seem to be tempered by the social granting of at least 
equality to a senior married woman leading not infrequently to her de facto 
leadership, greater resourcefulness and superior power. Many Russian men’s 
relation to their wives in fact seem to resemble that of an indulged son to his 
mother. The woman accepts his tempers, his demands and his unpredicta- 
bility with resignation, knowing that he is at a deeper level dependent on 














of the Revolution. The transition of mother cathexis to wife would appear 
to be fairly direct and to some extent recognized. 

(2) Homosexual trends. In view of the above delineated mother-relation 
and the frequent vagueness of the father-image, it was pertinent to gain some 
impression of how homosexual trends mi a be disposed of, especially in 
view of the widely stressed prevalence of alleged defence mechanisms such 
as paranoid suspicions, alcoholism, etc., among Russians. The answer can 
only be a preliminary one. Reticence as well as frank ignorance about overt 
homosexuality were constantly met with. 

As regards social homosexuality, the impression was created that social 
peer-culture among men is highly valued with a minimum of guilt or taboo. 
I have seen working-class men dancing together at a public dance (not folk 
dancing) when there were not enough female partners. Kissing among men; 
the absence of devaluation of, for example, male ballet-dancers (frequently 
married men); and the frankness with which hero-worship and friendship 
are described and expressed argue against any major guilt problems in 
this direction. These things have remained as before. It appears, however, 
that the rise in general suspicion and mistrust due to the official informer 
system, “when no man can trust another”, have had a blighting effect on 
cordial male friendship groups. Many sources have testified to the need for 
such warm, open friendships, and their fear of gratifying the need. The 
apparently enormous consumption of vodka, despite the disfavour with 
which the régime regards it (while nonetheless continuing to distil and offer 
it for sale), seems to indicate that repressed homosexual trends among others 
are being gratified by these periodic orgies, in which men throw over their 
restraints and fraternize for a brief evening. For this reason of “getting close” 
to their comrades, many former Soviet Russian soldiers have regarded their 
time on active war-time service as a period of relative happiness: officers 
and enlisted men became sincere, friendlier, and human with one another 
(cf. the German “‘Fronterlebnis’’). 

Shimkin (op. cit.), discussing the above findings, relates the marked be- 
nignity or maturity of Russian homosexual patterns to the father-son rela- 
tionship in Russia. Speaking chiefly of peasant society, he bears out my 
statement that a show of affection between men is regarded as a positive 
rather than a tabooed social value, so that stern authority would in any 
normal circumstances be alternated with emotional warmth. Shimkin traces 
this feature of the father-son relation to the traditional socio-religious obliga- 
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tion of the father, as well as the mother, to make religious intercession for 
their children. This essentially protective attitude contains the roots both of 
respect and expectation of future favours. Russian parents (as Gorer also 
points out) rejoice in the great strength and growing power of their sons, and 
the father’s potential arbitrariness and jealousy towards them is modified by 
the knowledge that only his moral leadership, rather than tyranny, could 
keep his sons in his household after they had grown up. The notion of family 
solidarity as well as of prospects of support by affectionate sons in the parents’ 
old age thus creates a pattern of paternal behaviour which favours the incor- 
poration of good or at worst ambivalent father figures. This situation prob- 
ably goes far to explain both the easy capacity and open need for male 
friendships and the type of preferred authority-relation observed in the 
present study. 

At first sight, therefore, it would appear that for the great majority of 
Russian peasant-citizens the Father aspect of the conscious Oedipus situation 
in its older sense is not a central source of anxiety. On the contrary, the 
dynamics of profoundly divided relationships towards the authority of the 
State may need to be sought in the fact that the latter does not behave like 
the traditional average individual father, but resembles some more archaic 
psychic object. Historically and sociologically, the split can with some con- 
fidence be attributed to the centuries of alienation between the people and 
the rulers to which allusion has already been made. There is some pathos in 
the meek and childlike attribution of the term “Batyushka’’ (“little Father’) 
to the Tsars and to Stalin alike, dwelling behind impenetrable fastnesses, 
guarded from these very people, who look for a loving father, by cordons 
of janissaries and the whole apparatus of terror. 

The distant, studiedly formal, authoritarian behaviour enjoined upon the 
Soviet élite is here seen to have another culture-alien quality. On psycho- 
dynamic grounds one has to assume that either the Bolshevik élite is recruited 
from among personalities who, because of variations from the norm of 
libidinal development, have difficulties at the homosexual level and are ex- 
pressing their consequent ambivalence at this level by stressing the hostile, 
persecutory fraction of the ambivalence; or else that the social demand of 
role-playing exacts from a member of the élite a renunciation of this friendly, 
sublimated homosexuality, leading to regression in the now well-understood 
way towards anal-sadistic authoritarian behaviour. 

At this point we arrive at a consideration of some elements in the 
phenomena of aggression in present-day Russians. 


2. Aggression and Guilt 

In presenting propositions in regard to the observed or inferred dynamics 
and structuring of aggression and of guilt as if they were isolated phenomena, 
a convenience of description is being served. According to widely accepted 
clinical and behaviour studies, the strands of libido and aggression, of love 
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and hate are inextricably interwoven in the living human being, especially 
at the earlier levels of the personality from which so many of the social be- 
haviour traits derive their motive force. The reader will have to accept some 
overlap and repetition in this section with statements made in earlier parts of 
this paper. 


Official Attitudes towards Guilt and Aggression 


As was mentioned in the paragraphs on goal-values, official Soviet doc- 
trine is now clearly based on the psychology of the Will. Its pronouncements 
and its handling of political deviants show the official assumption that identi- 
fications can be forced upon or developed in people by “correct” education 
and propaganda; hence that love and hate of the approved or condemned 
objects—be they individuals or social groups or abstract ideas—can be pre- 
scribed, tested for and demanded. Ambivalence is not tolerated. Objects are 
seen as “black” or “white”, with consequent gross over-simplification of the 
problem of social guilt in relation to those whose personality structure enables 
them to hold finer shades in their awareness. Major conflict is necessarily 
created in numberless individuals by abrupt switches in the official line, as 
when an object which was “white” only yesterday is suddenly “‘unmasked”’ 
by decree to be “black” today. In this respect the Party élite, who presumably 
have made the closest identifications with the symbols of the régime and of 
Stalinism, will tend to suppress any tendency to ambivalence, and so have 


least overt conflict over whom to hate. The régime, moreover, favours severe 
treatment of deviants from the official line by leaders and their agents. As all 
readers of Communist literature know, its vocabulary bristles with stereo- 
typed military and aggressive imagery: “shock workers’, “fronts”, “battle”, 
etc. Thus the élite are in a position to express charges of hate and — 


in most of their range of activities, from military to literary. Even the most 
commonplace or pacific tasks acquire a quality of militant urgency in the 
hands of a fanatic if viewed by him as part of a calculated, relentless war, 
imposed by the official doctrine of his society upon all its citizens as an 
inescapable historical necessity. 

There is no doubt that all sections of the people have been enabled, since 
the Revolution, to put forth much aggression in constructive efforts thought 
of as “attacks” on agricultural and technological projects. Official doctrine 
plays a good deal on latent omnipotence or “giant” phantasies as motive- 
powers for carrying through such projects. 

It is chiefly in the area of political attitudes that love and hate are so primi- 
tively polarized and prescribed, and this is a novel and Soviet feature of 
Russian life. In official attitudes towards the common offender, as exempli- 
fied by legal and penal provisions and practices, we discover a much more 
differentiated as well as humane set of wh One of my informers grumbled 
that he had “known murderers get off lightly while grousers against the 
leader and the régime had been deported to penal colonies for life”. Berman 
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(1950) points out the continuity of the old Russian tradition in Soviet 
i which (i) weights punishment for offences against the supreme 
state authority and against its orthodox ideology, as contrasted with (ii) the 
leniency and consideration for the subject’s state of mind, guilty intent, etc., 
in assessing ordinary criminal responsibility. The more “developed”, or the 
higher in the educational or social scale a person stands, the more the Law 
expects of him. Berman links this human concern for the sinner to the readily 
aroused sense of collective guilt or capacity for identification with the trans- 
gressor which affect judges and members of the People’s Courts, and for 
which these are at times rebuked by Higher Courts on appeal hearings. 

There is thus a strong paternalistic, indeed protective and educative com- 
ponent in the official Soviet attitude towards guilt and punishment which co- 
exists with far-reaching arbitrariness and harshness of official Soviet actions 
towards political offenders, not excluding extra-judicial processes. Aggression 
against the régime is totally condemned. The twin themes still run side by 
side: the autocratic, absolute authority who decrees what shall be black and 
what white, and the sense of social solidarity and sharing. At the one level 
there is a persecutory system, at the other a depressive guilt system, which 
will require some further comment. 

The extravagant accusations levelled by official prosecutions and propa- 
ganda against enemies of the régime, inside and outside the Union, may well 
be due to an attempt on the part of the leadership to discourage this tradi- 
tional pattern which would forgive the enemy and tend to say, “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I... .” We are told that Dostoyevski is no longer 
favoured. The enemy must be shown as devoid of all human attitudes, a 
depersonalized “‘infective agent” of utterly destructive forces. The guilt of 
the offender must be so heinous that no identification-or sympathy with him 
is possible. 


Discovered patterns 


We turn now to glance at what my interview material has to tell us on 
the day-to-day patterning of aggressive and guilt feelings in Soviet Russia, 
with especial reference to the area of greatest tension which is located in the 
authority structure. 

It will be recalled that the interview material confirmed what was one 
of the better-known features of Russian behaviour, namely, the traditional 
mutual ambivalence between élite and the masses. This uneasiness is reflected 
in the preceding pages. The new élite inherited Lenin’s own unsolved conflict 
between his egalitarian, democratic tendencies and his deeper authoritarian 
drives, shown by admiration for ruthless, Prussian manipulation of power 
and by his ill-concealed contempt for the “masses” he wanted to “do good 
to” (Barrington Moore, op. cit.). Our description of an increase in prevalence 
of a certain type of Party big-wig, as seen through the eyes of ordinary 
Russian men, justified the inference that the development of the Soviet State 
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has favoured the emergence of this authoritarian sort of leader personality 
with the High F-syndrome, possessing features now well understood from 
studies in related fields (e.g., Adorno and others 1949, Dicks 1950, op. cit.). 
On the other hand, the deprivations inflicted on the general population as the 
result of the various well-known doctrines and policies of the Kremlin, and 
partly inherent in the industrialization, have produced in the people reactions 
of frustration to these leaders and their handling of the situation. Some of the 
more plausible deductions from my material which illuminate the contradic- 
tions in terms of intra-personal and intra-group dynamics are given below. 
For convenience as well as on grounds of apparent differences between élite 
and the rank and file, the main mechanisms of dealing with guilt tensions 
over aggression will be described as if they were separate. In practice there 
is no such clean polarization between projective and introjective mechanisms, 
though the trends in either direction may turn out to be significant. The élite 
would appear to be predominantly characterized by tendencies to project and 
to deny, the mass of the people by tendencies to follow the cultural tradition 
of introjection. 

(a) Projective (extra-punitive) tendencies. In pursuit of the avowed and pub- 
lished Party goals of total destruction of the “bourgeois” world order and 
control over all of humanity, endo-psychic factors must have a certain part 
in sustaining the goal-directed energy of the Party leaders. Together with a 
sense of world mission (itself suggestive of a paranoid mechanism) there 
appear constant and stereotyped images of wicked enemies who are planning 
the encirclement and annihilation of this benevolent, world-delivering group. 
The enemies change, the stream of fervour continues. As Leites (op. cit.) says: 
“Since the Revolution they have continued to see themselves in the same 
position in relation to the outside world as they were to the Tsarist govern- 
ment, i.e., out of power and in a dangerous position.” In their reading of 
events we can discern another feature of paranoid thinking: there are no 
accidents. All events are interpreted as containing a meaning for the fortunes 
of the Party, i.e., are ea a to the subject. Related to this is on the whole 
a consciousness of apostolic omniscience—of holding the keys for the “cor- 
rect” interpretation of every event, and so standing above and outside the 
constraint of “historical” forces which blindly impel the rest of mankind. 
Projection of omnipotence-drives and need for total domination of the world 
of objects is shown in attributing hostile intent to various evil figures only, 
or mainly, located in the out-groups (‘capitalist hyenas”, etc.). Denial 
mechanisms are apparent in the representation and probable belief of them- 
selves as acting “impersonally”, coldly-logically, as supermen grappling 
“objectively” with the whole burden of history. The need to inculpate the 
other side, to appear always the innocently accused, travestied, and perse- 
cuted, whose aggression is purely defensive, is also of interest in an endeavour 
to define the quality of Communist mental processes. These trends have 
become accelerated in the measure as the Kremlin’s power has been enlarged. 
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As regards the internal life of the U.S.S.R.., it is hardly necessary to labour 
the extreme of political witch-hunting which has led to the elaboration of 
secret police methods. It is only necessary for my purpose to stress the regu- 
larity with which the leadership has to represent its deviants and offenders as 
standing outside the group. “Spies”, ““wreckers”’ and saboteurs are “‘sent in” 
by, or in close touch with, foreign agents or powers. If a Party member is to 
be tried, he is first expelled, so as to preserve the “goodness” of the in-group. 
The constant vigilance over “hostile elements” within the body politic is 
stressed, when in fact no Power has relied so much as the Soviets on the 
infiltration of secret agents for undermining other nations and institutions. 
The effect of these quasi-paranoid modes of thought upon the rank and file 
is clearly discernible. I have already alluded to the vicarious satisfaction 
created by the régime’s repeated “unmasking” of scapegoat figures, when 
the crowd only too readily accepts the “myth” of the victim’s traitorous 
machinations by way of vicarious cathartic atonement, and turns upon him 
with vicious denunciations. Also, the methods used to encourage the system 
of secret informers (‘“‘seksoty”) fosters in Soviet citizens the tendency to 
witch-hunting, running to de authorities with damaging tales about neigh- 
bours, like a “good little boy”, showing zeal and subservience by which the 
authorities may become convinced of the informer’s own innocent devotion. 
There can be no doubt but that by such practices paranoid thinking is also 
fostered. This, as we have seen, extends also to the authority-figures them- 
selves who receive at times, perhaps undeservedly, some of the unvarnished 
phantasy-projections of the people’s bad internal objects (“blood-suckers”’, 
fat men, etc.). The élite, who, after all, initiated this witch-hunt (or perhaps 
intensified and perpetuated an old pattern), show a tendency to project their 
own inferiority feelings into the “dumb masses”, whose backwardness, un- 
responsiveness and obstinacy is at times contrasted with the élite’s “vanguard” 
status. Such cynical or negative attitudes, which regard the masses as dumb 
objects to be manipulated for their own good or for purposes of achieving 
messianic goals, are imperfectly denied by counter-stressing the under-dog 
origins and affiliations of the élite. 

A related trait which I believe to be inherent in Russian culture but which 
has extensive uses as a method of control of behaviour under the Soviets, is 
that of public shaming. Gorer and Rickman (op. cit.) have also drawn atten- 
tion to it. This is essentially an extra-punitive mechanism, which deters by 
the fear of exposure before the community or group (especially, it is said, at 
closed Party meetings) aroused in deviant or disloyal members. It is the fear 
of people saying, “Fancy you! We thought better of you—now we shall 
laugh at you or despise you.” The mechanism relies on the dread of being 
found out, rather than on internal sanctions, but in its Russian setting there 
is a complex internal echo, as I shall argue in a subsequent paragraph. This 
is a more egalitarian mechanism. “Razve vam nye stydno?” (Aren’t you 
ashamed?) is, for example, extensively used by females to fend off impor- 
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tunate males, or to a schoolboy who hasn’t done his home-work. There is 
contained in this fear of exposure a mixture of persecutory anxiety and 
depressive guilt at “letting down” one’s standards of social expectations and 
conduct. 

It was with genuine surprise that I learnt of the widespread existence in 
Soviet Russia of unofficial anti-Semitism. A nation of low ethnocentricity 
and officially pledged to the doctrine of racial equality, Russians as well as the 
few Ukrainians both expressed and reported all the standard sentiments and 
attitudes towards Jews also current elsewhere. Jews were singled out in con- 
tradistinction to other ethnic minorities as self-seeking, adepts at nepotism, at 
feathering their own nests and at mutual assistance, at ““wangling”’ soft jobs; 
as well as hated for allegedly forming a high proportion of the cadres of 
secret police and terror organizations. It appears that the régime tolerates this 
useful intermediate outlet for hate, at least until its anti-West campaign bears 
fruit. 

In regard to general xenophobia, Bolshevik indoctrination appears to 
have reinforced an old Russian tendency to feel ambivalently envious and 
suspicious towards the wily foreigner. In this sphere the propaganda effort 
has had an easy task in reminding the people of the repeated hostile incursions 
of Teutons, Tartars, Swedes, Frenchmen, Germans and Allied intervention- 
ists. There is at present in progress a major campaign to eliminate the other 
half of the ambivalence, i.e., the sense of debt for ~~ af the War and admir- 
ation for the benefits of Western civilization, which are now being denied, 
denigrated and reversed by claiming that the genius of Russian inventiveness 
had never been allowed expression or recognition by envious foreigners. 

Informants have also stated that, in contrast with their former charitable, 
hospitable behaviour, Russians are now surly and hostile to passing strangers, 
as the result of suspicion against ubiquitous snoopers and of economic stress. 
The general reticence and reserve towards any but close friends is also a new 
feature in a formerly loquacious, expansive community. 

(b) Introjective (intra-punitive) tendencies. But even if the Soviet era has 
succeeded in pushing the defence mechanisms over towards the paranoid end 
of the scale, introjection under pressure of aggression-guilt still remains the 
classical phenomenon of Russian behaviour. For evidence, one relies first on 
the general observations on the prevalence of melancholy, painful moods of 
tormenting self-questioning, depressive self-accusations, apathy or futility. 
Such attitudes are sternly discouraged by the leadership, and it is to these 
moods, one suspects, that the “therapy” by manic denial and optimistic 
omnipotence propaganda is chiefly directed. Those with clinical experience 
will be able to judge of the ultimate efficacy of this form of approach to 
depression. 

Another feature of introjective guilt is the before-mentioned ready identi- 
fication with the transgressor. This shows on the one hand in the subject’s 
acceptance of his secret complicity, resulting in a communal sharing of the 
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guilt. On the other hand it leads, with encouragement, to projection to the 
scape-goat, as already stated. Both these aspects are made use of in Soviet 
Russia. The readiness to share in, or be aware of, offences in oneself against 
the demands of and loyalty to the group may well be a reason for the vul- 
nerability of the Russian to pressure of public shaming and confession and 
recantation as a means of acting-out guilt and masochistically flavoured . 
aggression against the self. Communal sharing of such spectacular manifes- 
tations of sdf-dicected aggression at public trials is held to have educative 
effects and to stress the community-connectedness of the offender and of his 
offence against it (cf. also Berman, op. cit., pp. 182-3). The accused’s cry of 
“peccavi’ echoes in many breasts and reinforces the sanctions of the stern law 
by the guilt-conscious assent of the observers who thereby also dissociate 
themselves from the crime in their own fantasies. So strong is the reliance of 
the representatives of authority (procurators, police interrogators, etc.) on 
the availability of this psychic m ism of ma vei that they are some- 
times thrown into confusion and stultification by someone who does not 
succumb to their suggestions of “‘sinfulness” and who maintains a stone- 
walling denial and ignorance of the crime with which he is charged. This 
experience was related by several of my informants and by one or two non- 
Soviet people who had been interrogated by the M.V.D. 

Our first point, then, is to note the readiness with which Russians “‘side 
with the severe super-ego”’ and let the social group and its authority convict 
them out of their own mouths. However, not all the variants of introjective 
control of aggression serve the ste i of group sanctions. I shall now sketch 
a number of allegedly widespread responses where self-directed aggression 
acted as a substitute for direct aggression. While some are very general, others 
are typically Russian. It would not be possible to give accurate weighting to 
the preponderance of either cultural or situational factors in such reactions; 
but we remember the centuries of oppression of the common man in Russia. 

Frequently described reactions to threats by superiors, e.g., in the Army, 
are varying degrees of “‘self-immolation”’. A man berated by someone against 
whom he is powerless will suddenly, as it were, throw up his hands and say, 
“All right—shoot me then if you like—what do I care?”” One man, describ- 
ing his long interrogation by the M.V.D. who wanted him to implicate 
others in some “wrecking”’ activities, turned the onus on them: “Torture me 
—you can do as you like.” This type of outburst is in varying degrees mixed 
with conscious intent to arouse guilt in the aggressor and to appeal to his 
mercy. The lesser degrees of self-immolation consist in reacting to harass- 
ment or bullying by a superior by acting dumb, stupid or ignorant, both to 
escape blame and to serve as a stick to beat the bully, in the best “Soldier 
Schweik” manner. Russians have long experience of “absorbing” without 
rejoinder the insults and indignities of their masters and social superiors. The 
impassive exterior conceals a reaction which can be verbalized as follows: 
“You think me a fool and a knave. You think I am a feelingless clot and 
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dumb beast! All right then, that’s how I will act!” From this there result, 
according to my informants, countless acts of calculated clumsiness, spoiling 
of output or machinery, delays and muddles which are so contrived that 
while the perpetrators (often acting in silent collusion) are shown up as stupid 
and may be punished, they chiefly result in the vexation or heavy punishment 
of their superiors. 

The more responsible, high-level person, when under similar great pres- 
sure of frustration rage, is described as reacting to it by suddenly throwing up 
the sponge. Even at the height of success, he may become careless, apathetic, 
regardless of consequences. Such a depressive reaction is likely to be accom- 
panied by excessive, sometimes desperate alcoholism. It is as if he were bent 
on self-undoing as a way of relieving his feelings (“sam sebya gubit””), even 
though it is ultimately the authority which intervenes me completes the 
process. 

Similarly, both medium officials (everybody is more or less an official) 
and the rank and file seem ready to commit suicide. The frequency of suicides 
within the personal ken of my informants was very striking. At times such 
suicides had a clearly vindictive intent against authority, as shown by the con- 
tent of valedictory notes left by the suicides, in which the régime as a whole 
or some more personal impact of it on the writer was blamed or execrated. 
It is stated also that the number of self-mutilations by soldiers was very high 
—and often of an extremely painful and primitive kind. 

It is difficult to get a picture of the prevalence of neurotic disorders. Many 
informants are agreed about the frequency of “nervousness”’, irritability, and 
gastric upsets among people, especially among administrators—a distinction 
they share with their Western colleagues—otherwise the impression is that in 
Russia “neurosis does not pay”. The simple man’s reaction to his own anti- 
es aren hostility seems of a more molar, total kind. He goes on accept- 

rivations and hardships (especially the psychological privation called 
“PB vatel’stvo”’), until suddenly something snaps. Regardless of conse- 
quences he has an outburst of rage, in words or act, against some martinet 
or bureaucrat. More usually his behaviour will be impassive, apathetic, long- 
suffering, harbouring his resentment, biding his time for revenge. Russians 
are basically forgiving and generous to anyone who just loses his temper but 
later “confesses” or apologizes. But their grudges are deep and long towards 
those who are arrogant and haughty and thus hurt their human dignity. This 
applies both to historical “collective” memory and to the individual. Stories 
abound of anonymous violence on suitable occasions—e.g., dark nights— 
against authority-figures who have insulted them. We know what happened 
to landowners and oppressors in 1917-1918. Alcohol is capable of transform- 
ing the docile, long-suffering mouzhik into a creature of cruel ferocity. A 
typical story in illustration is that of a small military detachment who had 
broken into a liquor factory somewhere during their advance, where a s im 
of M.V.D. police troops tried to stop them drinking. The men fell upon 
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M.P.s and trampled them to death. The informant who claimed he had par- 
ticipated in this massacre did not feel any guilt or remorse at the recollection, 
which he had never told anyone before. 

In sum, while it is not possible to assess the total volume of such intro- 
jective mechanisms overspilling into sudden episodes of acting-out, it is clear 
that the absence of any real public criticism (as against a managed, officially 
sponsored ventilation of selected topics by the Party themselves) results in 
an increased tension of silent aggression guilt, of which the leadership are 
only too aware, and which they counter by the various persecutory (projec- 
tive) measures, relaxing strictness sometimes when the pressure of public dis- 
content reaches danger point. More often a scape-goat is their method of 
taking upon themselves the public’s satisfaction of such aggression and at the 
same time sounding a warning to that public. The rank and file tend to react 
in their pone way by sharing the burden of guilt and by “taking it out 
on themselves”. 

(c) Observations on the Russian conscience. It may be useful to pause at this 
point to speculate for a few moments on the possible evolution and structure 
of the typical Russian super-ego. A little light might thereby be thrown on 
the contradictoriness of the just-described phenomena as well as on some 
other features of frequently recorded Russian behaviour in the area of guilt 
and aggression. 

I visualize a dichotomy or split in the Russian super-ego, which might cor- 
respond to two phases or foci of personality development. When we look at 
the extra-punitive and projective phenomena, then we postulate an early, 
diffuse hostility not yet attached to precise objects, and very destructive. 
From this level, which we guess to be oral, may be derived that fierce primi- 
tive ambivalence which can only people the world with “black” enemies 
who hate and are hated mercilessly and at whose hands the subject is power- 
less, or “white” (or perhaps to Russians red = “‘krasnyi” = beautiful) love- 
objects. The lability and interchangeability of the good-and-bad split objects 
at this phase is a generally conceded phenomenon of psycho-analysis. In 
Russian behaviour it archahbe accounts for the capacity to change overnight, 
as when a friendly figure is suddenly “unmasked” as an enemy. The projec- 
tion of these “bad” phantasy-objects to the outside is likely to be the source 
of the oral-cannibalistic flavour of Russian persecutory anxiety and guilt, and 
of the sense of apathetic futility (which is schizoid rather than depressive in 
feeling). So far I am in agreement with Gorer and Rickman (op. cit.) in their 
discussion of “Hate and the Enemy”. 

But besides this paranoid level there is another, no less marked, aspect of 
Russian guilt which is more truly depressive. In the depressive position, the 
subject’s ownership of destructive phantasies is, as it were, overstressed, and 
their “reality ” confused with deeds. In this phase, moreover, the object is 
felt to be more complete, having both “good” and “bad” aspects. It is its 
badness which is re-internalized and so swells the quantity of inner destruc- 
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tive charges, with the result that its “good” aspects are felt to be in danger 
Guilt here is essentially the dread of hurting the now good object by the bad, 
aggressive wishes inside the subject. Whatever the possible time-scale in rela- 
tion to the preceding phase, there is psycho-analytic indication that this posi- 
tion also belongs to the developments of the late oral stage. From it it is 
permissible to derive the Russians’.tendency to excessive ali in the 
clinical sense, their readiness for self-accusation and sensitiveness to remorse 
(which after all means, literally, “biting back”). From this level, also, I would 
derive the conflicts over greed, with the exaltation of the moral virtues of 
abstemiousness, hardship, and “suffering”, and the need for control of self- 
indulgence, which pervade all ranks but have been especially stressed in the 
code for the élite. The later forms of control seem to continue as variations on 
the same themes: resignation, meekness, docility and forgiveness—all of them 
variants of reparative cathexis or reaction formation against aggression. The 
capitulation to the demands of a hard, inscrutable Providence which has 
appointed a due, “orthodox” authority and a hard, frugal order of life is con- 
tained within this moral system. Value judgments surrounding this super-ego 
core condemn pride, arrogance, self-seeking, cruelty, and falseness, and such 
judgments form part of the negative feelings towards some of the élite. But, 
as Gorer and Rickman point out, if a leader-figure appears to live up to the 
Russian ego-ideal, he becomes a model for emulation. The hard, demanding 
authority is, in brief, a now idealized re-projection of this aspect of the super- 
ego, by whom a high, if indeed not perfect standard is expected and whose 
weakness, as already shown, is intolerable and leads to anarchic tendencies in 
the subjects. Deeper it appears to retain its content of inscrutable badness to 
be rejected and dreaded, because it was originally a phantasy object in which 
oral-destructive self and not-self were inextricably blended. Perhaps we may 
have here a clue to the facts that Russian authority is in one aspect totally 
alien to the subject, while its harsh actions relieve his guilt; and in another 
aspect congenial and expressive of his own needs. External authority has 
taken on the function of an idealized, inevitable Id-cum-Super-ego object. 
As is the case clinically with a harsh super-ego with a strong predomin- 
ance of oral-destructive trends, so in the case of the Russian cultural guilt 
system there is a constant pressure of the Id forces towards escape or regres- 
sion. We have already seen some of the evidences of this collusion between 
Id and Super-ego. A retreat from the pain of depressive guilt lies open to- 
wards greater extra-punitiveness, with fear of shaming as a slighter, and 
scape-goating of “unmasked” traitors as a more severe manifestation, 
favoured and facilitated by the present régime. After all, the revolution was 
hatched in rebellious minds, bent on destroying “‘tyranny”—ultimately felt 
as an intra-psychic pressure. The élite’s leading cadres tend to seek relief in 
acting-out by hypomanic guilt denial, by compulsive over-activity and 
ritualized “‘bureaucratic’”’ stereotypy of role-model behaviour behind which 
they can stifle any stirrings of depressive guilt for attacking their “good” 
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objects in the name of obedience and conformity to their final repository of 
sanctions, the orthodoxy and truth embodied in the canonical writings and 
ordinances of the trinity Marx-Lenin-Stalin. The tyrant slain has been 
resurrected internally. 

Among “‘lapses” indicative of Superego-Id collusion I would mention the 
well-authenticated social phenomena of secret evasion (“‘blat”—see above), 
hypocrisy, and superficial conformity by which survival is eased, chased by 
ever greater persecutory vigilance and heresy-hunting by the Authority. 
1 would further hark back to the apparently very great need for alcohol— 
that universal solvent of the super-ego, which gratifies oral demands. Under 
its influence also arrogance, boastfulness, and querulousness, as well as at 
times ferocious violence, normally counter-cathected, break surface. 

To recapitulate, we have first an early incorporation of diffuse, highly 
potent, orally-destructive persecutory objects, with impotence reaction on 
the part of the ego. We can only guess from some of the material concerning 
the destructive power of women that some aspects of the earliest mother- 
child relation may be the source of this incorporation. Second in order comes 
an intermediate “depressive” super-ego of great severity, from which escape 
is sought by partial regression towards projection.® Thirdly, there are certain 
inculcated “‘ego-ideal” norms in the Russian, on the whole easily derivable 
from an assumed “‘oral” morality of the culture. 

It is against the two later phases of the super-ego that the Bolshevik was 
originally in revolt—while perhaps remaining as helplessly as the rest of the 
people in the grip of the deepest layer of diffuse, persecutory anxiety, moti- 
vating many of the typical traits of his thought and behaviour pattern. 
Among them there is the whole range of phenomena related to projection 
inside and outside the group of “wrecking”, spying, encirclement, etc. As 
significant is the militant mechanistic rationalism, denial of uncontrollable 
forces, and need to regiment and control the human and material environ- 
ment so as to leave no loophole for the emergence of the dreaded irrational 
or unconscious. . 

Without entering deeply into the difficult question as to what might b 
the origins of this Russian Super-ego (concerning which no specific data 
were collected during my pilot study), it is possible to see in the general 
cultural ego-ideal the well-known features of Russian home discipline at 
the verbal level. This enjoins the virtues of truthful, meek behaviour, and 
deplores rather than severely punishes rough and arrogant conduct and re- 
wards goodness and obedience by maternal love. The same virtues are still 
stressed in recent educational publications in the Soviet Union. For the 
earliest level, only Geoffrey Gorer has, so far, evolved a coherent hypothesis. 





to. Such phenomena are observed clinically in depressive states, when the subject also tends to re- 
project part of his super-ego in vague delusions of being scorned or accused by those around him, while 
yet accepting such hostility by the persecutory figures as justified. In the clinical phase of manic denial 
there is often also a non-systematized projection of hostile intent, leading to impulsive querulousness, 
violence, and omnipotence feelings. 
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His critics have done the very thing he warned them against; mistaken the 
paradigm for the theory. Nothing in my observation has contradicted his 
views. Obviously “swaddling” may only be the expression (as he would say) 
and not the raison-d’étre for the dynamics Gorer’s hypothesis covers. I should 
like to supplement his views by adding that though the Russian tends to 
behave as if he had experienced the privation-gratification cycle Gorer pic- 
tures, and so tends to have the diffuse persecutory anxiety and hopeless 
apathy, he does also experiencee the close nurtural-libidinal relation with his 
Mother, however fitful and intermittent, as Gorer shows. He also does have 
much warm and protective love and indulgence in his family, also mentioned 
by Gorer, however split and multiplied his object world becomes by later 
social conditions. The Russian thus does have opportunities for the internal- 
ization of good and loving objects, in relation to whom the severe depressive 
guilt of the second phase aroused by his still earlier and indubitable oral frus- 
tration rage becomes intelligible and, so to speak, theoretically inevitable. 


3. Secondary, or Social Need Systems 


I now return to a more superficial level of description in general terms 
of certain overtly felt needs in Russians. As mentioned in the opening 
paragraphs, some of Murray’s (1938) well-known categories are used for the 
purpose of ordering these observations. In this subsection there will appear 
some of the positive factors by which Soviet society seems to be cemented. 

(a) Dependence and succourance. 1 distinguish this need from that of 
passivity (to be dealt with later) as expressing a positive, perhaps innate 
drive be enjoying loving protection and security, and related to the oral 
phase of childhood from which it develops into divers social traits. Russian 
needs and their expression in this respect have already been fairly well 
covered throughout these pages. Here I would only stress the great capacity 
for docility and obedience, and the childlike looking-up towards authority 
as the source of truth and initiative. This set of traits would appear to be an 
essential precondition for the functioning of the Soviet system (as it must 
have been of the Tsarist system) upon which many of the expectations of the 
Party élite seem based. As Crankshaw (1951) also points out, the “overriding 
desire for bread and the quiet life” is not the stuff to create opposition on 
principle. Only a vague discontent comes out of the frustrated desire to be 
protected and lovingly ruled—perhaps ineffective because of the unconscious 
lawlessness of the culture with its consequent dread of its fierce oral aggres- 
sion. The élite, as we have seen, must be in a considerable dilemma, conscious 
or unrecognized. On the one hand they claim to be the agency for the release 
of creativeness, achievement and initiative in “the masses’’ (a term with con- 
temptuous, inhuman undertones). On the other hand, for reasons which are 
in part economic, in part psychological, they have had to rely on the sub- 
missiveness and ready acceptance of authority. In order to enforce their 
designs, this submission of the masses has had to be more and more complete. 
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(b) Affiliation. This need, defined as in Murray (op. cit., pp. 173-4), is in 
some ways a balancing trait to submissiveness in the Russian character, 
related to the sense of equality and fraternity which has been already men- 
tioned in several places in this paper. 

The ready confidence and the ease with which a Russian will “lay bare 
his soul” in a friendly group are commonplaces among students of Russian 
life. Not even the dangers of the terror have wholly succeeded in silencing 
this need. Anybody who looks at all safe—notably the Zemlyak (the 
man who comes from the same district)—will evoke the need to share. This 
is perhaps the reason for the Russians falling such easy victims to the secret in- 
former system. It emerged with monotonous regularity in the interviews that 
these subjects who alleged that nobody knew of their plans or secrets because 
“you could trust nobody”, had in fact at least two or three confidants! 

The need to belong to a peer group, and ultimately to the national com- 
munity, appears to be one of the main motives for loyalty to the state among 
non-Communists or disaffected Communists. Russians respond readily and 
repeatedly to any appeals or orders stressing the theme of “all shoulders to the 
wheel”. According to my informants, this trait is responsible, at least as 
much as fear of reprisals, for the large amount of voluntary labour, subscrip- 
tions to loans, etc., which are a feature of the Soviet way of forcing the pace 
of economic development at low cost. Party activists in canvassing for 
volunteers use the moral pressure contained in: “... What?, aren’t you 
coming along to plant (subscribe, build, etc.)? Old Ivan is coming—every- 

y is in on it!”’, in order to rope people in. Part of the sensitiveness to 
public shaming, to being shown up as an “outsider”, can be attributed to the 
affiliative a 

The quasi-mystical quality of group-communion which Gorer and 
Rickman (op. cit.) mention, “sobornost”, was not clearly discernible from my 
material. It seems to exist to some extent within Party organizations where 
the need to be of the same mind overrules any tendencies towards real 
assertions of differing viewpoints, in order that unity should be absolute. 
Sobornost’ could have been inferred also from the glow of satisfaction with 
which my informants described as the happiest times of their careers (i) 
the early days of the Revolution when a climate of heroic fraternity, egali- 
tarianism and common endeavour prevailed, and (ii) War-time experiences 
in the front-line when rank and disciplinary barriers were freely permeable 
and officers and men formed something of a peer group, sharing the priva~ 
tions, danger, and glories. In such situations a kind of unspoken concensus 
(“participation mystique” ?) appeared often to result in concerted action with- 
out formal command, in response to informal leadership “agreed” by the 
group, irrespective of military rank. 

It is noteworthy that Soviet (as against old Tsarist) emigré groups stress 


the “solidarity” theme in their aspirations and programmes for a possible 
alternative to Stalinism. 
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(c) Recognition and Status Needs, Part of the contemporary Russian’s need 
to be loved by his group manifests itself in the desire to be publicly recog- 
nized and rewarded by marks of the community’s esteem. The apparently 
high intensity of this drive at mass level strikes me as a new social pheno- 
menon. The pattern of behaviour over public praise as I recall it was rather 
one of blushing mock-modest protest and hesitancy in coming forward on 
the grounds that “one did not deserve it”, or “there was nothing special 
about what one had done.” The ordinary Russian’s exhibitionism, if I recall 
correctly, was gratified rather by the feeling he tried to convey that he did 
not have to exert himself to gain the applauded result, and to make light of it. 
True, the Tsarist period had the usual bureaucratic and court titles, orders of 
chivalry, and gold-braided uniforms for its narrow caste of dignitaries, 
modelled on the European monarchical tradition, and it rewarded soldiers 
for bravery and faithful service. With the advent of the Bolshevik régime 
there came also a period of egalitarian drabness and contempt for rank and 
distinctive status symbols." The citizen was to work and suffer for the cause, 
as a mature being. | 

My informants were agreed that the change from a policy of few and 
sparsely awarded tokens of merit only occurred during World War II. Not 
only was a whole hierarchy of military decorations then created (some were 
even carrying the title “Cavalier” = Knight), but the whole apparatus of 
status differentiation has made rapid strides since then (as witnessed by the 
gorgeous appearance of Soviet generals and diplomats in press photographs). 
Not only the armed forces and at least the Foreign Service, but even certain 
labour corps such as the miners have been put back into typically Russian 
uniforms with rank badges, whose emphasis is on formality, stiffness and a 
sort of nineteenth-century pomp. As was mentioned earlier, the population 
was reported to have welcomed these changes, despite the great similarity of 
these uniforms to those of the “hated” Tsarists. Some of my informants 
reported that the poorer sections of Soviet citizenry, especially the working 
women, were contemptuous of the rash of medals and elegant gold braid 
which covered the country. By this multiplication, it was said, awards had 
lost all meaning and worth. Formerly a holder of the Order of Lenin 
or a Hero of Soviet Labour “were something to be looked at”, whereas 
“nowadays everybody had a lot of medals dangling”. 

It appears, nevertheless, that the Kremlin has judged correctly the ~ 
population’s wish for these tokens of public recognition, as well as the 
incentives latent in the prospect of having one’s photograph published 
showing the Presidential handshake at the Kremlin, the free trip to Moscow, 
and the graded ration or monetary privileges which were a more solid 
consequence of such distinctions. It seems that the harking back to the old 
style of status award by close copying of Tsarist patterns (including the 





11. We note in passing that the Chinese Communist leaders are depicted in exactly the kind of clothes 
as were favoured by the Bolshevik élite of the Lenin period. 
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naming of some decorations after Saints of the Orthodox Church) was 
gratifying because it gave expression to the probably unconscious motiva- 
tions of the Russian common man to step into the vacant shoes of his former 
social superiors and oppressors and to be heir to his national tradition. 

The fact must be stressed that part of the gratification consists in the 
“democratic” mixture of persons receiving awards. A general may be next 
to an old shepherd or a prize-dairymaid at the investiture ceremonies. 

It was also reported that the hunt for medals and public recognition was 
especially prominent among Party careerists, despite the apparent contradic- 
tion to their supposed self-effacement. Informants thought that in this 
category an additional motive was at work: namely, to amass a good balance 
of positive assets in their dossiers against the possibility of future disfavour.!* 

In an earlier section I have already drawn attention to the role of Russian 
women of the upper social levels in accentuating the status demands of their 
menfolk. In this female pressure, motives of social and economic security 
and, therefore, also of direct and indirect sexual selection play their part. 

Party membership is attested by my informants to have great rewards 
in status. Several have told stories of visiting their parents in remoter parts 
of the Union and finding them in poverty and starvation during the War. 
Protests to local officials remained unheeded until the Party card was im- 
patiently flourished to these, when a marked change at once came over the 
demeanour of the commissar. The informants were offered seats in the office, 
cars containing emergency rations and comforts arrived at their parents’ 
doors, the previously “impossible” help became possible, etc. 

On the whole it looks as if this new development is one rather imposed 
on the régime by a popular need than in line with the austerity of the earlier 
programme; but it is one which has strengthened the régime by allowing 
overt expression of a need which the culture pattern of Tsarist days tended 
to counter-cathect, except among the élite and the military corps d élite. 

(d) Activity and Achievement. The need for recognition with its links to 
dependence and affiliation is only one of the factors motivating the great 
deployment of energy, which has been a feature of the Soviet era. The vision 
of a heavy yoke thrown off, liberating the people’s powers to create their 
own new world, was indeed inspiring and productive of a great rush of 
enthusiasm. This the Communists used to the full, and at least up to 1928, 
in accordance with the culture pattern. Not only the Party activist, but also 
many unpolitical men and women of talent and ambition were fired by the 
goals and tasks set before them by their Government, and the latter 
could have relied on enormous reservoirs of slumbering goodwill ready to be 
invested irrespective of politics, indeed, in spite of politics. 

As already stated, one aspect of the Russian character is gratified by the 





12. It may be that the award-seeker is the person with a weak ego who needs the “moral corset” ee 


vided by zealous submission to Party and State, hence the outer marks of their approval, having little 


confidence in his own internal sanctions. 
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exercise of constructive skill and clever contrivance. The more communal or 
group effort is expended (e.g., the Volga bargemen’s song “Ei ukhnem’’), 
and the more improvisation and non-routine enter into the activity, the 
better it is liked. Russians like total investment of strength: prodigious 
weight-lifting, gargantuan feasting, forced marches and spurts and record- 
breaking, rather than orderly, relaxed, but continuous output. Hence they 
are open to the “udarnik” (shock-worker) type of appeal and to the slogan 
that Soviet men know no limits or obstacles to their achievement, especially 
if being known as such a person leads to marks of favoured status and to 
gratification of exhibitionist and recognition needs. This enthusiasm for 
achievement has also led to some childlike boasting and need to be acknow- 
ledged as a great and creative people, if possible with “the largest” some- 
thing in the world. We remember, for example, the triumph over the 
completion of the Moscow Underground railway, and other constructions 
which in western countries pass almost unnoticed. I recall the pride of some 
of my informants in relating stories showing how, when American engineers 
declared a job to be impossible, Russians did it. In conversation with my 
informants, stories of Western achievement tended to be at once “capped” 
by something the Soviets can do better, or in larger quantity. 

There is a great need for national “‘recognition’” as a people who have 
also contributed to the common pool of culture, science, and art. Even the 
most anti-Soviet D.P.s speak with pride of such things as the stimulus to 
folk-art, science, education, and some social welfare measures of the Soviet 
régime, though the industrial achievement, while admired, tends to be 
criticized on account of its heavy cost in human unhappiness. 

What is largely resented is the furious tempo, especially if dictated by the 
conscious careerist’s and Party-activist’s ry tab da norm-setting, with 
the compulsion behind it to make the exceptional pace become the normal; 
the attempt to routinize what should be spontaneous and voluntary, and to 
penalize the fluctuations in human output by economic sanctions. Again we 
meet the cyclic, “oral”, anarchic spontaneity confronted by the compulsive, 
ritualized, “‘anal’”’ demand for control and routine. The rank and file think of 
the Stakhanovite pressure much as Western workers would regard “speeding 
up”, especially as it is linked to wages. 

To many apolitical men the opportunity to build, take part in techno- 
logical or other enterprises is an escape from “dangerous thoughts”, and this, 
as well as the operation of strakh, lends to such people’s unremitting, hypo- 
manic toil an anxious, neurotically defensive character, as we have already 
seen. This picture is true especially with regard to the Soviet administrators, 
some of whose troubles were described in an earlier section. An important 
feature of this aspect of Soviet life is the fact that while the régime and ay 
encourage initiative, invention, and enterprise and reward it when successful, 
they also punish heavily and sometimes irretrievably failure in such initiative 
especially if it has the least flavour of being out of the party line. This seems 
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to create tension of a major kind in the active: the external urge to higher 
achievement is countered by the constant and real threat of punishment. 

Our informants attributed to Soviet policy a conscious design to keep its 
constructors and industrialists somewhat short of certain machine parts or 
raw materials, They were expected to “‘scrounge”’ for these and to use their 
inventiveness (izvorotlivost’), to “make do” and reach their production norms. 
At the same time they were forbidden the use of all “unethical” methods of 
obtaining what was needful by graft, “blat’”, and so forth. The need for 
achievement is thus subject to powerful constrictive, confining and dis- 
couraging controls, checks (“proverka’”) by many often conflicting ministerial 
commissions, inspectors and the like, so that the genuine achievement drive 
suffers, it seems, under the sense of constant fear and anxiety, in part due to 
suppressed rage. Genuine constructive goodwill is not infrequently replaced 
by feverish safety-seeking and “covering” oneself. The complaint was made 
in something like the following terms: “You goad a man into doing his 
damnedest and you can stand over him mistrustingly with a big stick to 
watch his every step and hit him when he falters or fails, while he knows that 
even your temporary favours and rewards may at any time be withdrawn 
and changed into danger and privation.” The sense of impermanence, the 
inability to insure the future either by material savings or by security of tenure 
gives to the achievement aspirations of Soviet men a certain sense of futility 
and bitterness, as can be seen by studying the work records of such men. 

To Western eyes such conditions must seem wholly negative and destruc- 
tive of morale. It may, however, be questioned whether to the majority of 
Russians the presence of so much external pressure has not also a stimulating 
as well as a deterrent effect, if we bear in mind the ambivalence towards harsh 
authority and the peculiarities of Russian guilt phenomena. 

From what one could gather, the achievement needs of the collective- 
farm peasant suffer perhaps more than those of any other section of the 
population: and such peasants form a majority of the population. The 
principles on which the individual is remunerated, as well as the high per- 
centage of his produce which goes compulsorily to the State, bring about 
a loss of incentive and of striving, which is likely not only to damage the 
economy of the Union, but also to reinforce the old stubborn attitudes of 
these meek, long-suffering toilers towards authority.1* 

(e) Autonomy. The variable of autonomy need overlaps with that for 
achievement, in so far as one of the latter’s components is surely the wish to 
emancipate oneself from the dependence on and control of others, and the 
ascent to the power to regulate one’s own life. A moment’s thought shows 
that this must be one of the areas in which personal frustration is heaviest in 
the Soviet Union. From what can be gathered, a limited sense of autonomy 
exists only for a few privileged leaders at the highest levels of science and art, 





13. See also: O. Schiller, “‘Kolchos & Genossenschaft”, in Osteuropa, I, 1, 1951. 
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and even here the constant intrusion of prying critics, ready to pick political 
holes in the work of these fortunate ones, makes privacy, autonomy, and a 
genuine idiosyncratic life-style meaningless. 

Even in the area of choice of jage partner the State interferes, and 
many a party member has had to ascwtennens a career or Party status and 
a (politically) unsuitable spouse. It was noted earlier that one of the reasons 
for disaffection among my informants was the official ban on sexual relations 
with the women of Soviet-occupied countries, which struck at their auto- 
nomy need. This pressure to live in public is so well known that it need not 
be further laboured, but it is greatly resented at all levels. 

Kolkhozniks (collective farmers) especially seem to have retained widely 
the goal of private enterprise and individual gain from their toil and land. 
The reservoir of hidden frustration-aggression from the thwarting of this 
need must be considerable, even assuming a lesser degree of individual 
differentiation and greater embeddedness in a communal matrix of Russians 
as against Western Europeans. The wish to be “left in peace” is perhaps the 
most general statement of this need. 

(f) Dominance. The desire to exercise power and to gratify the need for 
dominance is one not prominently associated with the Russian character as 
a whole. The native culture pattern condemns the tendency to advance to 
a high place and lose the common touch. Under the Soviets, men who 
display power drive are dubbed “‘careerists” and thrusters (“vydvizhentsy’”’). 
The Party itself—membership in which is the only path to power and 
dominance beyond the narrowest and most minor spheres—is ambivalent 
in regard to power-seeking. It vests only delegate power in any functionary, 
and he is jealously watched for evidence of personal aggrandizement or 
swollen head. Yet obviously enough status as well as dominance aspiration 
seems to be available among a minority of Russians (perhaps of the authori- 
tarian personality type) for them to want to tread this razor path. The safest 
ways of exercising power are at one-remove: among security-officers 
(M.G.B. and M.V.D.) and political inspectorates whose main tasks are to 
check up on, and maintain high levels of strakh in other and more exposed 
power-holders. Such jobs, on the personal testimony of some former 
incumbents, give a real feeling of power and plenty of scope both for 
arbitrary or sadistic behaviour, and for doing off-the-record favours to 
friends which mitigate some of the worst features of the secret police state. 
Ambition and dominance-needs appear, according to informants who have 
experienced them, sufficient motives for joining the party since, as they said, 
“they did not always wish to remain little Kolkhozniks, or petty clerks”. 
Once in the grip of Party discipline and surveillance, it appears, such Soviet 
power-wielders have constantly to buy their advancement at the price of 
greater conformity, suppression of autonomy and fear of betraying “giddi- 
ness with success”, which will turn them into victims and universally despised 
fallen scape-goats. 
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A number of Soviet informants have described their reluctance to take 
posts of responsibility or to join the Party because of the dangers surroundin: 
such roles. These were personalities with strong dependence-needs and with 
fear of holding power. It would seem to follow that the Soviet régime tends 
to recruit its power-bearers among the least imaginative and least scrupulous, 
who combine with their authoritarian dominance-drives an equal if not 
greater authoritarian need to obey and blindly follow a line, insightless as 
to the human results of their actions and least intrapunitive in their reaction 
to them, with their super-ego in the safe keeping of the Kremlin by some- 
thing like total identification with the top leaders. This picture of the rigid, 
impersonal, and amoral power-bearer at one-remove, a kind of zealous 
watchdog type, seems to be the logical absurdity of all totalitarian régimes. 
All his needs would seem to be taken up in the total identification with the 
leader-figure, and he is probably the only “happy”, though blinkered, type 
in such a society. No doubt, there remain a number of “dedicated”, selfless 
Party members, to whom the service of its goals is an inner necessity—as 
it were a sublimation of dominance, love and submission. These are the 
charismatic Bolsheviks who are admired by the rank and file. But it is the 
trend towards the career Bolshevik which I am concerned to stress. 

The average citizen is, as we have seen, steadily being deprived of political 
power: by comparison with the degree of local initiative, right of criticism, 
of genuine democratic debate snd duction of representatives enjoyed during 
the early years by the “grass roots” councils (or Soviets which gave the name 
to the new State form), practice at present appears to be that the Party 
appoints the Chairman and secretaries of such bodies at whose meetings 
democratic procedure is a formality, the real issues being decided by these 
functionaries in accordance with. instructions received from above. The 
power of the little man is limited to that of voicing assent with appropriate 
zeal. For the rest only the watchfulness of the Party apparatus for signs of 
growing mass tension will enable him, as a member of that mass, to make 
himself felt. Barrington Moore (op. cit.) adduces much evidence in support 
of this disappointed power-need of the average Soviet citizen, arising from 
the inner contradiction of the “democratic” and “élite control” themes in 
Soviet social trends. The mass of small men can only enjoy occasional 
vicarious satisfaction of their power needs in applauding the fall of some tall 
head at the hands of the highest authority, with whom they then identify; 
in practising petty spite and sadism within their own sphere, but for the rest 
virtuously transforming their power and significance needs into the 
masochistic capacity to suffer and endure. 

It is perhaps in search of outlets for power which can be safely enjoyed 
that, in common with other recently “technologically awakened” people, 
Russians have developed a craze for machinery, and are fascinated by driving 
trucks, cars, or tractors—sometimes with more dash than discretion. War- 
time stories abound depicting the childlike enthusiasm with which Soviet 
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soldiers appropriated and tried to work all manner of “machines” from 
photo-cameras to heavy vehicles, grand pianos and sewing machines just 
for the fun of seeing “how the wheels go round”. 

(g) Impassiveness. Under this heading I shall outline a congeries of well- 
known traits of Russian behaviour. The term is not one culled from Murray. 
It is here used in both its dictionary senses, to denote an apparent lack of 
feeling, and an incapacity to be hurt—also apparent. It is a “need” in 
Murray’s sense only to a limited extent. In many respects the phenomenon 
is more like a culturally widespread symptom, akin to moods of depression 
or apathy. It may be useful to consider some aspects of this striking Russian 
characteristic which has perplexed foreign observers. 

I discern four or five main sub-variants which make up the total picture 
of Russian impassiveness. The first group of qualities belongs to the “virtues” 
of mainly rewarded behaviour inculcated by the culture—patience, endur- 
ance, meekness, and docility. The high valuation given to these may be in 
part attributed to the Christian heritage, partly to their utility as peasant 
adaptations to a severe natural environment and to arbitrary governments 
of which they are the obverse. Dynamically this group of traits may be 
derived from the internalized “suffering”, lovingly exhorting Mother (cf. the 
image of Alyosha Karamazov), with a mainly positive investment. This is 
not impassiveness, it is social, libidinally motivated passivity. 

The second group of traits contained within the term come nearer to 
the meaning of insensitiveness. Pain can be borne, cold or hunger suffered, 
sadism, death and carnage witnessed, indescribable filth and discomfort 
tolerated which to the Westerner would seem insupportable. This aspect 
of impassiveness is in part, perhaps, also culturally acquired, and as such 
an adaptive trait possessing survival value. Hence it is to some extent posi- 
tively valued as part of a “real man’s” equipment. Soviet War fiction depicts 
this type of heroism. But another aspect—coarseness and lack of fastidious- 
ness—the rulers of Soviet Russia appear to be making great efforts to 
banish. As “‘nyekul’turnost’”’, it is negatively valued: thus the new type of 
diplomat or regular officer, drawn at times from very primitive home back- 
grounds, receives elaborate ““deportment” drill as part of his training. Von 
Schelting (1948) shows a closely parallel concern among the eighteenth- 
century Tsars to give their nobles such necessary Western polish as would 
not “disgrace” them in European eyes (pp. 275-6). Nonetheless, the popular 
valuation will support one who lapses on occasion from this refinement and 
shows he is “one of us”. It would be no part of my hypothesis to try 
and explain either form of insensitiveness by any genetic or inheritance 
factors distinguishing the Russian “race” from other “races”. Closeness 
to nature, the constant proximity to large-scale disasters, natural and 
politico-social, with the need to “stick it out” in the absence of civilized 
aids, seem to me sufficient raisons-d’étre for such traits in this as in most 


backward agricultural populations. There is a notable difference in this 
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respect between big-town Russians and “yokels”, just as elsewhere in the 
world. 

The third group of traits may be characterized by such words as apathy, 
a sense of futility, pa and a slovenly lack of concern. Its typical expres- 
sions are: “nichevo” (it doesn’t matter); “‘mnye naplevdt’” (meaning, “I just 
spit”), akin to the feeling of disgusted turning oft one’s back on something 
one doesn’t want to be concerned with; and “‘rukoi makhnut’” (“waving the 
hand’’)—a similar gesture of disclaiming concern, of rejection of a matter 
in a mood of “‘to hell with it”. This range of feeling-tones is wide, from a 
sense of helplessness and fatalistic acquiescence in the face of events or persons 
too powerful for one, through many shades of boredom, ennui, and aimless 
inaction to severe depressive melancholy. It is to this affective state, and to 
its resultant social behaviour (muddling, inaction, inability to finish a job, 
self-neglect in dress and routine habits) that Gorer’s remarks apply, when he 
relates it to infantile depression. In classical Russian fiction this trait found its 
best characterization in Gontscharov’s famous Oblomov (even his name 
suggests break-down). He was the man perpetually lounging about in his 
dressing-gown (“Khalat’’, cf. above) in a state of futility and indecision. We 
may well relate this characteristic to the well-understood dynamics of 
frustrated autonomy and aggressive needs. In the case of the pre-revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia and even the politically servile nobility (depicted in 
Oblomov and many other books), von Schelting (op. cit.) has very cogently 
demonstrated the genesis of smouldering guilt, resentment, Utopian dream- 
ing, and sense of futility in the political and social impotence and irresponsi- 
bility imposed and nourished by the absolutist Tsarist system, under whom 
even an aristocrat’s sole path to real influence was through the personal 
favouritism of the Monarch which could be withdrawn by a whim. It may 
be no accident that the original group of Bolshevik leaders contained a high 
proportion of middle-class intelligentsia with higher education. It is certainly 
true that the Soviet élite has waged a ceaseless struggle against “Oblomovism’” 
within the Russian character. The violence and tempo of this “activist” 
crusade may be an indicator of the élite members’ own intrapsychic conflict 
over this strongly-rooted trait which in some ways recalls the poignant 
internal battles of the Puritans against the sin of sloth. We have already seen 
how ambivalent this struggle has been, and how much the Russian average 
man appears to have been forced back from his aspirations towards achieve- 
ment, power and autonomy into a state of muzzled passivity. That the 
Bolshevik avant-garde’s contemptuous distrust of the “masses” may well be 
motivated by a projection of their own “Oblomovian” tendencies is at least 
arguable, in the sense of the hypotheses of this study. 

Accounts given by our informants have shown up both the fanatical 
energy used by the Party élite to stir the slovenly, torpid masses into activity, 
the internal conflicts so aroused in them, and the type of resistance and 
“secret” obstinacy of at least a substantial part of the population to this 
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process. The picture painted of the diffuse dreariness and total lack of 
spontaneous enterprise or leisure occupation among the more backward 
soldiery, both at my interviews and in such descriptions as A. Orme’s 
(op. cit.), suggests the Biblical analogy of the Party hierarchy as a group 
endeavouring “to leaven the lump” by ceaseless battering with education, 
propaganda, literature, threats, exhortations, and other ruthless as well as 
cajoling methods. 

A further group of traits depicted in the interviews and strongly 
supported by current “hero” figure behaviour in Soviet fiction, is covered by 
the word “implacable”. The Soviet Party official must sternly suppress 
soulfulness, sentimentality, the pull towards family, tenderness, or private 
gratifications. The “victory” of duty over such human weaknesses is heroism 
in contemporary Russia. Only by a cast-iron fagade of such tough impassive- 
ness, of self-discipline, can a man exercise leadership. It appears that, as 
already mentioned, such behaviour is respected and carries charisma, and that 
in consequence it is a favoured quality—real or acted—at the behest of the 
role-model. This has obvious affinities with the Tenderness Taboo of my 
German Study (op. cit.) and Murray’s Anti-intraception, used by Sanford 
and co-authors (op. cit.) in the same sense. Its dynamic relation to the rejec- 
tion of dependent oral needs and to the Oedipus situation in the Russian 
culture pattern requires a good deal of clarification. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


I do not propose to enter into an extended discussion of the material 
I have presented. It has already received as much theoretical handling as its 
size can bear—perhaps more. I should, however, suffer from a sense of 
lack of closure if I did not attempt to present some kind of Gestalt of the 
Russian personality-in-culture as it appears to emerge from my data. This 
done, I want also to try to provide a hypothetical answer to two questions: 


(i) How much of Russian personality-in-culture is expressed through 
the current social system, i.e., the Soviet State? 

(ii) How much of Russian culture and personality is in conflict with that 
system? 


Put otherwise, what is the closeness of fit between these two? Finally, I 
want to offer a possible interpretation of the more obvious tensions I claim 


to have described. 


1. The Outline of Russian Personality 


In so far as my account has been somewhat contradictory it is probably 
accurate. For the outstanding trait of the Russian personality is its contra- 
dictoriness—its ambivalence. This ambivalence seems to provide the key 
which best fits the phenomena. Russian behaviour oscillates in large swings 
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in relation to self, to primary love objects, authority figures, and outgroups. 
I think of the quality of these swings in terms of the oral character: at one 
end the “omnivorousness”’, the lusty greed, the tendency to rush at things 
and to “swallow them whole”, the need for quick and full gratification, the 
spells of manic omnipotence feeling and optimistic belief in unlimited 
achievement, the overflowing vitality, spontaneity and anarchic demand 
for abolition of all bounds and limitations. At the other end, the melancholy, 
dreary apathy, frugality, closeness and suspicion, the anxious and sullen 
submissiveness, moral masochism and grudging idealization of a strong and 
arbitrary authority which is thought of as the only safeguard against the 
excesses of the Russian nature. In this mood we find the capacity for subtle 
introspection and ruminative self-doubt and self-torment. Outward servility 
and secret mulish obstinacy co-exist, as if one could bend the knee to Caesar 
in outward conformity and yet inwardly remain wholly on the side of God, 
before whom all men are equally small and fallible. The Russian can feel he 
is no good, yet also superior to all the rest of mankind. Whether in his 
bacchanalian mood or in his depression, he always needs direct, spontaneous, 
heart-to-heart contact and communication, and respects that need in others. 
He is intolerant of hauteur, formalism and bureaucratic protocol and 
hierarchy, preferring the direct, informal, face-to-face handling of problems, 
and spontaneous improvisation in tackling difficulties. Elaborate hierarchy 
troubles him, as does any kind of rigidly and uniformly controlled activity. 


2. The Elite Contrasted 


As Gorer and Rickman have pointed out, this behaviour is in great 
contrast to that expected of and by the élite, whose role behaviour need not 
again be described. It should, however, be re-emphasized that not only was 
the whole authority-structure of Russia since Peter the Great closely 
modelled on that of the West, and especially that of Germany, but that that 
product of Western thought, Marxism, was distilled to the Communist 
élite through the minds of exiled Lenin and his entourage, deeply steeped in 
Hegel, admirers of the doctrine of State supremacy and of doctrinal and 
political nurse-maiding and tutelage. For the pre-revolutionary élite of 
aristocrats brought up by German, French and English tutors and governesses 
the contrast = distance from “‘their people” was easy and self-evident. For 
the Bolshevik élite the task of providing leadership within the same culture 
presented itself'as a blend between Western democratic models and the native 
Russian folk-moot—the intimate — council: the soviet of the people. 
But they were from the first deeply influenced by Lenin’s ideology. 

Charisma attaches in the culture to those who can demonstrate their 
mastery over oral: gratification needs. Lenin showed this. capacity. The 
remaining ‘utensils of his frugal domesticity have become objects of piety. 
Perhaps it was mainly the orally frustrated who provided the first revolu- 
tionary leadership cadres—certainly they were desperate “principled” 
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parricides. The surrender of passivity and oral spontaneity in favour of leader- 
like abstinence requires defence mechanisms. The contemporary Soviet élite 
would appear to show a number of these mechanisms in various combina- 
tions, indicative of the difficulties in carrying out their leadership role. 

The most obvious is manic denial—shown by the stress on unlimited 
achievement, on restless organizing activity and on tempo; by the great 
importance they attach to technology, machines, and other “‘assurances of 
mastery” over nature and internal threats. Manic denial could also be respon- 
sible for the contemptuous avoidance of and, one might almost say, taboo 
on depressive moods, pessimism, doubt, sentimentality—all the “‘minor key” 
sides of Russian personality. There must be no guilt and no bad objects 
which cannot be “controlled”. 

Equally striking is the persecutory anxiety, with its two aspects. On the 
one hand there is the pressure to project the tormenting bad object into 
foreign aggressors—capitalists and imperialists. On the other hand there is 
an identifeation with the aggressors manifested in the persecution of “Id” 
qualities within “the people” as projections of the Self: the scenting of revolt, 
ill-will or opposition in everyone’s motivations; the anxious and organized 
analysis of these motivations amounting to a paranoid interpretation of 
minimal misdemeanours as deliberate; the intolerance of sloth, “bourgeois” 
individualism or easy-goingness, and the progressive petrification of an 
ideological orthodoxy in the world of beliefs, including the same kind of 
condemnation of subjective art which the Nazis once labelled “Kultur- 
bolschewismus”. At first sight there would seem to be a wide gulf between 
élite and people. 


3. Congruities of System and Culture-pattern 


Here I want to add some thoughts in expansion of some preliminary 
conclusions made in the discussion of Goal orientations (Section A, 4, above), 
showing that the gulf is not so absolute. 

The people expect, and the élite satisfies, the image and operation of 
authority as severe, arbitrary, and fickle. In so far as authority-holders do not 
lose the sense of the common touch, of the gruff paternalistic but human note, 
this form of authority dovetails with the passive, dependent expectations and 
with certain egalitarian trends of Russians. Even the deprivational acts of 
Authority correspond in some degree to certain ethical values which the 
people hold in relation to postponement of gratification, frugality, and 
manliness in bearing hardship and pain, for the sake of a future plenty. The 
régime, further, really permits of the achievement of the “log cabin to 
White House” type of career—at a price. It fosters limited areas of people’s 
need for recognition, and reduces guilt by taking upon itself the qualities of 
a bad archaic object and by scape-goating inside, and especially outside, the 
group. It successfully exploits affiliative trends by actual and moral pressure 
on the show of zeal and goodwill. The marked swing in internal propaganda 
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towards a rather exclusive patriotism (“National Bolshevism”) has probably 
better responses than the earlier emphasis on international brotherhood, in 
view of indifference towards and ambivalence and mistrust of foreigners. 
The stereotyped persecuted under-dog note in official talk about “capitalists”, 
etc., provides sanctioned displacement of popular hostility directed to 
authority’ s privileges, to “fat men”, i.e., to aspects of the Russian internal 
object world, especially at the orally-destructive level. The system, further, 
permits to the most authoritarian fraction of the population (including men 
and women of high intellectual power) to act out their introjected bad 
object relations. These we assume to be hated, possibly parental, power 
figures with or the they are likely to have a deep identification. All revolu- 
tionary motivation at the pre-rational level must include some themes 
like that of supplanting, or “stepping into the dead father’s (Tsar's, land- 
owner's, etc.) shoes”. By this h, pothesis I would explain the rise in Soviet 
Russia of a rigid, gold-braided, intensely status-conscious and anxious 
bureaucracy, which § is winning in the struggle against this very tendency 
originally successfully attacked by the new system and its founders during the 
Revolution. 


4. Divergencies and Conflicts between System and Culture-pattern 


The last sentence of the preceding paragraph in a way sums up the salient 
feature of this conflict. The élite, faced with the need for producing quickly 
a new type of technological and managerial stratum, is using the impetus 
of its own imperfectly assimilated and conflict-laden goal-drives to force and 
mould the people into a new cultural norm. The hurry to accomplish this 
I suspect to be due to the pressure to project its own compulsive and sadistic 
authoritarian dominance needs on to foreign outgroups, that is, to create 
a psychological situation of “encirclement” (cf. Hitler). The in-group image 
is preserved as united and good by attributing all disruptive, rebellious, or 
deviationist tendencies to the external enemy. All Russian recalcitrance or 
opposition thus becomes officially interpreted as the work of “Spies” sent in 
by the external enemy. Naturally, any acts by the “enemy” which lend 
reality to these fears are avidly seized on as evidence in their support, but 
plenty of such acts are also invented. It is difficult to estimate how much of 
this paranoid behaviour is the result of conscious design and how much is 
the effect of an inner compulsion due to cultural-psychological forces into 
which the top leaders have little insight. In this respect I can only refer to 
the amazing discovery of the psychiatric pictures presented by a comparable 
power clique whom we were able to study: Hitler’s entourage. We had 
assumed a cynical and cold-blooded exploitation of this paranoid dynamic 
by people like Goebbels and Himmler—and we found they were its victims. 

Whatever the deeper situation, the result is ambivalence in the relation 
of the élite to the people. Along with the Party goal of gratifying and being 
at one with “the people” (whose ultimate happiness is the avowed objective 
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of the whole vast scheme), there are obviously powerful trends towards 
a merging of leader-roles with status differentiation at work: the people 
are not trusted, they are the lazy, self-indulgent Id, which has to be moulded, 
bullied, terrified, coerced, and jollied along into monotonous compliance. 
This is the prime insult which is resented and stored up against the régime, 
the more because it appears to correspond to some aspects of Russian 
phantasies about the self, about bad internal objects and their control. The 
deprivations imposed on the people in the name of their ultimate impersonal 
good are interpreted by many of them as withdrawal of love and nurturance 
by the authority. That part of the Russian psyche which seeks indulgences, 
gentle succourance, and equality (a very large part, it is felt) is stimulated 
into impotent frustration rage, by which unconscious guilt is also brought 
into play. This guilt demands victims, who in turn aggravate the hate and 
guilt of rulers and ruled, both playing the culturally expected—yet culturally 
hated—role. Thus appears to be maintained an all-pervading atmosphere of 
persecutory anxiety and diffuse fear (strakh), which is only palliated, but not 
abolished, by propaganda displacement to substitute objects, or over-com- 
pensated for and denied by oecaaste and compulsive activity, “inner 
migration’’, and a variety of masochistic devices we have already mentioned. 
Why else the exceedingly fine network of security policing and the increasing 
control of all opinion which is in such marked contrast to public assertion 
about national unity of people and government? No quantitative assessments 
can be made of these tensions on the basis of my material. It can be said, 

however, that historically they are a severer form of an old pattern of 
Russian politics. 


5. The Price of Forced Technological Change 
I have already tried to indicate that the Party élite on the whole has been 


described to me in terms which leave little doubt about a strong vein of 
extreme authoritarianism among their salient characteristics. Rapid techno- 
logical and industrial advance together with the building up of strong 
military forces would seem to a power group so motivated the obvious 
outlets for their Marxist-inspired energies as well as safeguards for their own 
continuance in power. Outlets for energies, firstly because Marx had laid it 
down that an industrial proletariat was the human basis for the Revolution. 
One had thus to create the kind of society in which there would be need for 
the industrial urban worker. But the creation of industry and social wealth, 
the civilizing, ordering activity is exciting adventure to men of the cast of 
personality indicated, for its own sake as well as for the benefits it brings. 
It is also, on a colossal, forced scale, a demonstration of potency and a flourish 
of envious defiance at the proud foreigner. It makes the Russian peasant gape, 
cap in hand, in awe-stricken wonder at the clever “‘iron-horses” of the new 
over-lords: “Och! what our government can do.” I have no doubt that the 
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attribution to the Party of this achievement is a source of pride and identifica- 
tion in many Russians with the system. 

Safeguards, because a propertyless urban proletariat is held by the Party 
to be the most reliable popular support, for which other interests have to be 
sacrificed. The continuance of the t mentality represents both an inner- 
psychological and a cabnaiadea threat. 

With a doctrinaire ruthlessness, the forced pace of the collectivization of 
peasants, their consequent search for work in the towns, the gigantic social 
uprooting of traditional culture-patterns at the expense of millions of homes 
and people is carried out. There has been, as far as can be seen, no use made 
of any planned techniques which we in the West would identify as rooted in 
modern social psychology. The process is being carried out, as some partici- 
pants have testified, with little regard for the human factor except to strain 
it to the limits of, and beyond, even its broad Russian tolerance. The measures 
of social planning have remained on a level which G. R. Hargreaves in 
another connection called “veterinary”—minimal subsistence norms for the 
toilers, physical hygiene, mass indoctrination, and mass entertainment with 
a “moral” uplift slant. If applied psychology there is, it appears to have 
tended largely in the direction of the more effective use of “conditioning”, 
especially of children in pedagogy, and by implication of “the new Soviet 
Man”. A strong emphasis on the cerebral cortex as the organ of rationality 
and of free-will is the keynote, with a rejection of all foreign work—even 
of educational psychometrics, let alone psycho-analytic concepts (I. D. 
London 1951). 

We have, then, a hothouse growth of an insecure—because one-sidedly 
educated—first-generation bureaucratic and technocratic élite with the 
boundless arrogance which springs from the need to have no doubt or 
depression; an élite, moreover, selected and rewarded for the authoritarian 
traits of submission-dominance; extra-punitiveness; completeness of identifi- 
cation with omnipotent authority; status-anxiety; machine-mindedness; and 
tenderness-taboo (anti-intraception) with its unconcern for persons and for 
injury to feeling—despite the attempt to the contrary. 

While one must pause in admiration of the industrial achievements of 
this group in creating an immense basic and armament industry, the data 
provided by some of the more fortunate victims of this achievement, and 
dealt with in this paper, invite a final reflection. Is this series of phenomena 
specifically Russian, or would it have unrolled itself as the aftermath of 
revolution elsewhere, or even as a necessary stage in cultural change, given 
the dominant component of rapid technological change imposed, as it were, 
from outside and above upon a traditional agricultural society? Can the 
anthropologist and the social historian point to identical phenomena in 
current or past technological revolutions in answer to the question which is 
of vital importance to the whole programme of technical aid and rapid 
industrial development sponsored by the United Nations? Must techno- 
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logical change always involve such deep suffering in the masses who are its 
alleged beneficiaries and its human base? Must it always be that authoritarian 
fanatics of one sort or another rise to control the process? 

I believe it to be true, on the strength of my talks with the men who knew 
the tensions within themselves and their society, that the Soviet system works 
chiefly because of the obstinate persistence of unofficial, un~Communist, but 
uncommonly Russian patterns of “backsliding” into fraternal, affectionate, 
and easy-going human relations; because of the capacity of the Russians to 
tolerate and cope with bad objects in virtue of the undoubted deep optimism 
created by the good though fitful nurturance they experience as infants, and 
because any developing society gives some scope for constructiveness and the 
kind of achievement which raises morale. 


I await with interest the publication of Harvard’s work on the subject 
here only broached. 
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Human relations skills are difficult to learn merely through reading or 
by hearing lectures. To be effective, training in the skills must be accom- 
panied by attitude and feeling changes. A supervisor who does not respect 


his employees will have difficulty in practicing effective methods because his 
approaches will not hide his basic attitude. It is because skills and attitudes 
are so interdependent in personnel work that training methods must 
incorporate both. 

One of the important approaches in the improvement of supervisors is 
that of increasing their employees’ participation in the solving of some of 
the day-to-day job problems. Many employees are distrustful of changes in 
the job, and there frequently is a feeling that the supervisor plays favorites 
and discriminates against others. Techniques of selling employees on changes 
that affect them, and the usual procedures designed to develop fair practices, 
usually fail to solve these attitudinal problems (3, 4). It is exactly in these 
areas that employee participation seems to be most valuable and for which 
the group decision method (2, 4, 5, 7) (in which the supervisor shares his 
problem with his group) has been developed. 

However, there is a great deal of resistance on the part of supervisors 
to sharing work problems with their groups because they feel they are 
giving up something in the process (8). In order to overcome this resistance, 
new types of training methods are needed. These new methods require that, 
supervisors learn through participation because they, like rank and file 
employees, also shy away from changes that effect them. 

Discussion meetings (3, 7, 8) and role-playing procedures (1, 2, 6) are 
two of the best participation training methods. However, their nature is 
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such as to limit their uses to training in small groups. In training large groups 
it has been necessary to confine one’s procedures to lectures, visual aids, 
movies, and demonstrations. None of these approaches permits active 
participation and practice. An audience participation technique, recently 
developed by Donald Phillips (9), has received a high degree of acceptance 
in industry. It is one of the first methods to permit small group discussions 
within the general framework of an audience situation. The procedure, often 
referred to as “Phillips 66”, accomplishes general participation by dividing 
the audience into committees of six, each of which holds a discussion for 
six minutes on some specific question previously put to them. The major 
limitation of the Phillips 66 method is thee the subject-matter to be used for 
discussion is limited in scope, and it can only be adapted to certain types of 
situations. 

Recently, we have tested a procedure at The Detroit Edison Compan 
which combines the role-playing approach with Phillips 66, and whic 
may be described as Multiple Role Playing (MRP). This method its 
role-playing to be carried out in such a manner that all members of a large 
audience can participate. The purpose of the technique is to give each 
member of an audience a first-hand experience in the group decision method. 
It permits the training of supervisors in skills of leading discussions and at 
the same time gives them an experience of the way things appear to 
employees, by finding themselves placed in the employee's position. Training 
supervisors to use group decision requires that they develop: (i) confidence 
in the way employees behave when given an opportunity to solve job 
problems, and (ii) skill in putting a et to the group. The MRP method 
serves in both of these capacities. The experiences obtained in these group 
discussions give the participants an opportunity to discover that the way 
employees behave depends greatly upon the kind of situation the supervisor 
creates. Thus, both the attitude of the supervisor and his skill in leading the 
discussion directly determine the outcome of the conference. Participants 
who function as employees see the errors that the supervisor makes oz dis- 
cover how their own reactions are influenced by the situation he creates. 
Participants who serve as supervisors can discover how conflicts in groups 
become resolved and find ways to help the process along. All can experience 
some of the emotional loadings that attach themselves to matters of prestige 
and fair play. The few participants who function as observers can discover 
how lifelike a role-playing process might become, and they can observe how 
the discussion process leads to attitude changes. As an observer, a person can 
have a disinterested attitude and objectively evaluate the process. 

In repeating this method, different persons can function as observers, 

“supervisors, and employees and thus gain a variety of experiences from these 
exchanges in function. 

In order to make the group decision experience a success with untrained 
leaders, it is important that the problem be so structured that the leader is 
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likely to do a good job and that the group will readily participate in the 
discussion. To accomplish good discussion leadership, the problem used for 
our demonstration was one for which the supervisor is unlikely to have a 
ready-made solution. In having no preferred solution himself, he is inclined 
to act permissively, and thus encourage free and frank discussion instead of 
imposing or selling his own views. To produce a lively discussion, the 
problem that is used must be one which creates a conflict in attitudes. In 
order to solve the problem these attitudes have to become reconciled. 

The work situation described in this paper is based on an actual case in 
industry and raises the type of problem that a crew can solve more satis- 
factorily than a supervisor. As such, it readily lends itself to a group decision 
rather than an autocratic decision which is imposed on the crew by the 
supervisor. In the real life situation the foreman had a new truck to distribute. 
He realized that his decision would not meet with approval since each man 
would feel he had a claim. He therefore put the problem to the crew. The 
crew solved the problem in such a way that there was a general exchange of 
trucks, so that each man got a different truck and at the same time the poorest 
truck was discarded. Everyone was satisfied with the solution. 

In setting up this problem for role-playing, we have given each partici- 
pant a personal attitude, so that a typical set of life-like conflicts would be 
created. This is the usual procedure in role-playing. The deviation from the 
usual procedure is that the same roles are simultaneously played by many 
groups, each without the guidance of a trainer. This absence of specific 
guidance during the role-playing process makes standardization more 
essential and requires the use of clear-cut problems. However, we find that 
these limitations are not serious. 


SETTING UP THE ROLE-PLAYING PROCEDURE 


1. The first siep in the procedure is for the trainer or the person in charge 
of the meeting to request the audience to divide itself into groups of six, 
with three persons in one row turning around to meet with three persons 
directly behind them. Assistants can be an aid to help persons in odd seats 
join others in making up these groups. By arranging the seating rows in 
multiples of three, the task of organizing the groups is simplified. (In our 
situation the seats themselves could be turned around and thus made for more 
comfort.) 

Since the number of persons required in a group is six, there may be a 
remainder of from 1 to § persons. Each of those extra persons is asked to 
join one of the discussion groups and serve as an observer. 

2. When the audience has been divided into groups, the trainer 
announces that each group will receive a set of instructions. The persons 
who pass out the material will hand these instructions to one member of each 
group. This member will play the part of Walt Marshall, the foreman of a 
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crew of repairmen. The other five members of the group will be repairmen 
who report to Walt Marshall. The foreman is to keep this material until 
instructed further. In the meantime he may look over the top page, labelled 
“Walt Marshall—Foreman of the Repair Crew”. 

3. The trainer then asks the crew members of all groups to give their 
attention while he reads them their instructions. 


General Instructions for Crew: 


You are repairmen for a large company and drive to various locations in the city 
to do your work. Each of you drives a small truck, and you take pride in keeping it 
looking good. You have a possessive feeling about your trucks and like to keep them 
in good running order. Naturally, you like to have new trucks, too, because a new 
truck gives you a feeling of me 

Here are some facts about the trucks and the men in the crew who report to Walt 
Marshall, the supervisor of repairs: 

George—17 years with the company, has a 2-year-old Ford truck. 

Bill—11 years with the company, has a 5-year-old Dodge truck. 

John—1o years with the company, has a 4-year-old Ford truck. 

Charlie—s years with the company, has a 3-year-old Ford truck. 

Hank—3 years with the company, has a 5-year-old Chevrolet truck. 

Most of you do all of your driving in the city, but John and Charlie cover the 
jobs in the suburbs. 

In acting your part in role-playing, accept the facts as given as well as assume 
the attitude supplied in your specific role. From this point on let your feelings 
develop in accordance with the events that transpire in the role-playing process. 

When facts or events arise which are not covered by the roles, make up things which 
are consistent with the way it might be in a real life situation. 


* * * 


The names of the five men, years of service, age, and make of truck 
should then be placed on an easel-chart or black board, so that ready reference 
to them can be made. 

4. The foreman is then asked to pass out the material he has been given, 
which consists of six sets of instructions, one for each person in the group. 
He should keep the top set for himself and pass out one set of instructions, 
beginning on his left, to each of his five crewmen. The sequence of the 
instructions should be George, Bill, John, Charlie, and Hank so that the 
seating order corresponds to the order of seniority as listed on the easel. 

The content of the specific instructions for each member of the group 
is as follows: 


Walt Marshall—Foreman of Repair Crew 


You are the foreman of a crew of repairmen, each of whom drives a small service 
truck to and from his various jobs. Every so often you get a new truck to exchange 
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for an old one, and you have the problem of deciding to which of your men you 
should give the new truck. Often there are hard feelings because each man seems to 
feel he is entitled to the new truck; so you have a tough time being fair. As a matter 
of fact, it usually turns out that whatever you decide, most of the men consider wrong. 
You now have to face the issue again because a new truck has just been allocated to 
you for distribution. The new truck is a Chevrolet. 

Here are some brief facts about your situation: 

George—17 years with the company, has a 2~year-old Ford truck. 

Bill—11 years with the company, has a 5-year-old Dodge truck. 

John—10 years with the company, has a 4-year-old Ford truck. 

Charlie—s years with the company, has a 3-year-old Ford truck. 

Hank—3 years with the company, has a 5-year-old Chevrolet truck. 

All of the men do city driving, making fairly short trips, except for John and 
Charlie who cover the suburbs. 

In order to handle this problem you have decided to put the decision up to the 
men themselves. You will tell them about the new truck and will put the problem in 
terms of what would be the most fair way to distribute the truck. Avoid taking a 
position yourself because you want to do what the men think is most fair. 

George. When a new Chevrolet truck becomes available, you think you should 
get it because you have most seniority and don’t like your present truck. Your own 
car is a Chevrolet, and you prefer a Chevrolet truck such as you drove before you got 
the Ford. 

Bill: You feel you deserve a new truck. Your present truck is old, and since the 
senior man has a fairly new truck, you should get the next one. You have taken 
excellent care of your present Dodge and have kept it looking like new. A man 
deserves to be uh if he treats a company truck like his own. 

John: You have to do more driving than most of the other men because you 
work in the suburbs. You have a fairly old truck and feel you should have a new one 
because you do so much driving. 

Cuarute: The heater in your present truck is inadequate. Since Hank backed 
into the door of your truck, it has never been repaired to fit right. The door lets in 
too much cold air, and you attribute your frequent colds to this. You want a warm 
truck since you have a good deal of driving to do. As long as it has good tires, brakes, 
and is comfortable you don’t care about its make. 

Hank: You have the poorest truck in the crew. It is five years old, and before 
you got it, it had been in a bad wreck. It has never been good, and you've put up with 
it for three years. It’s about time you got a good truck to drive, and you feel the 
next one should be yours. You have a good accident record. The only accident you 
had was when you sprung the door of Charlie’s truck when he opened it as you 
backed out of the garage. You hope the new truck is a Ford since you prefer to drive 
one. : 
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Members are asked to study their roles until they have a feeling for them. 
It is perhaps necessary to caution them not to show their roles to each other, 
but to put them aside when they have finished with them. 

5. When everyone is ready, the trainer gives the signal for the foreman 
to take the responsibility of starting their meetings. Each foreman should 
assume that he 5 called his men together and that he is seated with them to 
discuss a problem. 

6. Less than half an hour is adequate for most groups to solve the pro- 
blem. (If the leader and his assistants observe the groups they can pretty well 
judge when most of the groups have reached a solution.) Before interrupting 
the discussion, it is desirable to announce from the floor that three more 
minutes will be allowed the groups to settle on some arrangement. 

7. At the end of the three-minute period, the members are asked to break 
off their discussions and join in the analysis of the results. 





ANALYZING THE RESULTS 


The extent of the analysis need not be confined to the points discussed 
below, but the analysis should cover the following points: 

1. Determination of the number of groups arriving at a solution. (In 
obtaining this figure, only the foreman A ar vote.) 

2. Determination of the number of men who are satisfied with the 
solution. (In this case only the repairmen of crews which reached a solution 
should raise their hands.) This figure is important because it indicates the 
degree of satisfaction obtained from the procedure. The chairman may ask 
how this degree of acceptance compares with what would have been 
obtained if the foreman had supplied the solution. 

3. Determination of number of crews which discarded Hank’s truck. (In 
this case only the foremen should raise their hands.) The proportion of the 
number of times that Hank’s truck was discarded to the number of groups 
becomes a measure of the quality of the solution. The fear that men might 
fail to discard the poorest truck would constitute one of the reasons why 
a foreman might hesitate to put such a problem to them. If the proportion 
of crews discarding the poorest truck is very large, it indicates that the danger 
of not having the poorest truck discarded is more imagined than real. 

4. Determination of the number of crews in which the new truck went 
to various members of the crew. (In this case only the foremen should vote 
on the five alternatives.) This analysis brings out the variety of solutions 
obtained and shows that the same problem with the same roles produces 
different solutions. Under such circumstances it becomes clear that a com- 


pany could not work out a policy that would be satisfying to all crews. 
This analysis might also be followed by questions such as, “In how many 

cases did George use his seniority and make a strong demand for the new 

truck?” “How often did he get it when he was that kind of a George?” 
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“How often did George get the new truck when he did not throw his 
seniority around?” Such questions frequently reveal that George is more 
likely to get the new truck when he is a reasonable person and considerate 
of men with less service than when he is demanding. 

5. Determination of the number of crews in which: 

(a) All men obtained a different truck. 

) 4 men obtained a different truck. 
c) 3 men obtained a different truck. 
d) 2 men obtained a different truck. 

(e) No exchange in old trucks were made and only the man receiving the 

new truck benefited. 

(Only the foreman should vote on these alternatives.) This analysis gives 
an idea of the extent to which all men were given consideration. If time is 
taken to analyze these data, it might be found that the foreman’s conduct of 
the meeting determined the number of men who benefited by the addition 
of a new truck to the crew. 

Following the analysis of the crews, the persons serving as observers 
should be eat to give their evaluations of the discussion meetings they 
observed. Their report may include: (a) the way foreman put the problem, 
(b) the extent to which he hampered the discussion, (c) the extent to which 
he imposed his own ideas, and (d) evaluation of things he did which helped 
things along. These reports not only involve the observers in the procedure, 
but add supplementary material on the different approaches various foremen 
may have used. 


SOME SAMPLE RESULTS 


We have tested the case in three audiences. In one of these, 17 groups 
were formed and in 14 of these, all persons were satisfied with the solution 
they had reached. A total of 5 individuals out of 102 were dissatisfied with 
the solutions of their groups. In the second group tested, 6 groups were used 
and 2 persons (in two different groups) out of 42 were dissatisfied. In the 
third audience, 19 out of 21 groups alain to reach a decision and only one 
person in each of two groups was dissatisfied. If we combine our groups, we 
find that 42 out of 44 groups reached a decision and only 9 out of 220 
repairmen (4:1 per cent) were dissatisfied. 

each of three tests of the method, all persons participating readily 
agreed that anything approaching the degree of satisfaction shown could not 
have been obtained if supervisors had supplied the solution. 

In 41 out of the 42 groups, Hank’s truck (the poorest one) was eliminated. 
This result clearly shows be the group decisions were in accordance with 
the interests of good management. Thus, the fear that group decisions might 
lead to poor-quality decisions was not supported. 

The new truck went to George, the senior man, in 20 of the 42 groups. 
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In 16 cases out of 28 he got it when he did not insist on it because of his 
seniority, and in 4 cases out of 10 he got it by defending his rank. Thus 
George gained most when he acted least in his own selfish interests. 

A great variety of solutions developed in these groups. The new truck 
went to each of the individuals in one group or another; a frequency being 
in the order of George, John, Hank, Bill and Charlie. In most instances there 
was a general exchange of trucks. All men got a different truck in 4 groups; 
4 men got a different truck in 10 groups; 3 men in 16 groups; 2 in 8 groups; 
and only 1 got a different truck (the new one) in 4 groups. 

From descriptions of the discussion process, there seemed to be a trend 
in which the general exchange of trucks was greatest when the leader was 
permissive. The first part of the discussion develops a conflict of interests, 
and if the leader is permissive edhieshigp, teria aLedaiedtade 
develops. Many men who played the part of the supervisor were surprised 
at this development because most of them went into the discussion with the 
idea of getting the new truck assigned to some particular individual and 
getting the rest of the group to agree on who was most needy. It is this 
emphasis on the leader’s part which prevents the general exchange which 
usually develops out of the free discussion. Thus, the idea that all can profit 
when the crew gets a new truck emerges as a new idea, and it is a group 
product. 


GENERAL EVALUATION 


J The 28 of MRP has some distinct advantages wee ordinary role- 
ing. When many groups of persons engage in role-playing at the same 
a. process is facilitated since all of them enter soeageg without the 
embarrassment that comes from feeling that they are being observed. Thus 
groups which have never experienced role-playing quickly get the spirit of 
the procedure and go into the process in a natural and interested manner. 
The feeling that the situation is unreal and artificial, which non-participants 
frequently report, is eliminated because all become involved. Because this 
method reduces self-consciousness, it is particularly helpful for initiating role- 
playing techniques in supervisory training. 

A second value that emerges is the fact that real live data are obtained 
from the subsequent analysis. A single role-playing case raises questions 
which have to do with the fact that a certain individual determined the 
outcome and so the result may not be typical. In being able to draw upon 
various groups, one is able to make comparisons and generalizations which 
could not be made without a rich background of experience. The idea that 
solutions are tailored to fit a particular group of personalities is clearly 
brought home by the fact that solutions vary even when the problem and 
the roles are identical. 

Thus ‘we find that in the process of attempting to induce into a large 
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group some of the benefits of small group discussion and role-playing, we 
not only succeeded in achieving some of these advantages, but captured 
some entirely new ones. 

The MRP method can be used for all types of role-playing which are 
so effective for attitude change and the development of skills. One must 
however structure the roles so as to conform to the purpose of the training 
and the experience of the participants. Thus, if one wishes to emphasize 
(a) leadership skills in putting a problem to a group, (b) discussion ~— 
skills, (c) sensitivity to the feelings of others, (d) ways for dealing wi 
hostile persons, (e) skills to up-grade the quality of decisions, and (f) methods 
to cause a group to feel responsible for reaching decisions acceptable to 
all, one must design pai i situations which will highlight these 


erformance areas. 
P 


USES OF MRP IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


MRP also can be used as a tool to evaluate various kinds of leadership 
approaches, as well as to measure the effect of different kinds of participants 
on the outcome of a discussion. For example, the leaders of half of the 
groups may receive instructions which differ from those supplied by the 
other half. These differences may be as follows: 


(a) encourage disagreement in your group vs. discourage disagreement 


y the 


The effect of different kinds of participants can be tested by making the 
roles slightly different for two sets of groups. For example, (a) George can 
be asked to insist on getting the truck in one set and asked to help out Hank’s 
case in the other; (b) one set of groups might be so instructed that they form 
two cliques, whereas the other set of groups are not so instructed; and (c) 
one set of aaa may have one member who is asked to play the part of 
a conciliatory individual, whereas in the other set of groups the same 
individual may be requested to play the part of a belligerent person. 

By comparing the outcomes of two sets of groups with similarly instructed 
leaders and the differences obtained with differently instructed leaders work- 
ing with similarly instructed groups, one can demonstrate the importance 
of the injected differences. 

The use of the observer can also be expanded by having one or two such 
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persons in each group. (The purpose of two observers is to see to what 
extent different persons vary in what they see in the same situation. With 
experience these differences rapidly decline.) 

The observers’ reports are of particular value in pointing up how each 
person’s remarks has an effect on the behaviour of others. Their comments 
would tend to sensitize participants to important details in the discussion 
process, and the reports of skilled observers would become a valuable train- 
ing aid to re Pa The use of observers would be of special value in the 
training of individuals who meet repeatedly in conferences. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


This is a case history of a research project. Like all case histories, it is 
incomplete, impressionistic, and retrospective. Indeed, in this last respect it 
outdoes conventional clinical practice; though the subject of our case histo 
is approaching adulthood, his retrospections reach back through childhood 
and infancy into the prenatal period and even conception itself. In short, this 
is a tale of research beginnings. It deals chiefly with materials that usually 
remain deeply repressed—at least in our professional culture: inadequate for- 
mulations of the problem, hypotheses that resist operational definition, pilot 
studies that come out wrong, and project proposals that find no sponsor. 

Why, you may ask, should such matters be of concern for scientific re- 
port? The principal purpose of the present account is to shed some light on 
the particular problems of interdisciplinary research. In view of the increased 
emphasis in recent years both on cooperative investigation and on the impor- 
tance of group process, it is surprising to discover virtually no published 
material on the procedures, let alone the special problems, of team research. 





1. This project represents the first major unit in a long-range program of research sponsored by the 
Department of Child Development and Family Relationships in the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, under the title Cornell Studies in Social Growth. The general objec- 
tive of the program is to investigate the determinants of constructive social behavior in the person, the 
family, and the community. The Springdale Project is supported in part by a research grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. 

This paper represents a revision of the report read by the authors at the joint meetings of The American 
Sociological Society and The Rural Sociological Society at Chicago, in September, 1951. The writers 
are considerably indebted for constructive criticisms to their fellow staff members in the Springdale 
Project (see footnote, p. 188). The helpful suggestions of Dr. John Useem, who served as critic and 
discussant at the meetings, are also gratefully acknowledged. 
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One is left to assume that the mere decision to work together is sufficient to 
bring about mutual or agreement on basic concepts, hypo- 
theses, and research methods. / tever fate may have befallen others, this 
was not our experience. The welding together of an interdisciplinary team 
has been for us a slow process, by —~ free from anxieties = conflicts. 
Our case history is typical in its account of psychic traumas during the early 
years. Yet, like most problem children, we managed to end ‘oleae fairly 
normal and exhibiting the usual earmarks of the well-socialized research pro- 
ject—an electric calculator, work space in a temporary building, and several 
file drawers of unanalyzed data. 

At the same time, our three years of interdisciplinary work—and it has 
been work—have not been without effect. A research program which was 
originally conceived in terms of conventional clinical testing and interview- 
ing of individuals viewed in isolation, has evolved into an observational and 
phenomenological study of persons and groups as they function in the specific 
contexts of a total community. In other words, what was seen first as a prob- 
lem in individual psychology became a problem in social psychology, socio- 
logy, anthropology—in short, a problem in social science. To describe how 
this transformation came about is the major aim of this report. To accomplish 
this end we must return to our case history. 

The program from which the present project evolved was conceived 
three years ago when staff members in the Department of Child Develop- 





ment and Family Relationships at Cornell University proposed the setting 
up of a long-range program of research on the positive as of human 
behavior and development. Scientific understanding and ijustment and 
pathology, they argued, had outrun knowledge in the constructive sphere. 
The new program would be of basic scientific and social importance. In a 
time of confusion about the potentials of man and society, it would offer 
facts about positive human ae, and its determinants. Funds and 
ani 


facilities for long-term development and maintenance of the program were 
provided by the New York State College of Home Economics. Specific 
projects were to be financed by special grants from outside sources. 

It was agreed from the beginning that the program would be conducted 
on an interdisciplinary basis by a team composed initially of seven persons 
representing, with some overlapping, the fields of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and social work.* Moreover, prior to beginni 
actual research operations, the group was to spend a year (meeting weekly 





2. Members of the original group, together with their fields of specialization, were as follows: Urie 
Bronfenbrenner ity, social psychology), Robert H. Dalton (clinical psychology), Harold Feld- 
man (child lopment, social work), Mary Ford (child development), Alexander H. —. 
(psychiatry, anthropology), Robert B. MacLeod (experimental psychology), and Robin M. Willi 
(sociology). Since that time the following have joined the group: Edward C. Devereux (sociology), 
Doris Kells (clinical psychology), Sesetien Leighton (psychiatry, anthropology), Howard Shevrin 
(social psychology), and Arthur J. Vidich (anthropology). All of the above serve as staff members of the 
eee een ee 
in the capacity of resident consultants. 
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for two to three hours) in surveying pertinent theory and data and in plan- 
ning the long-range program of investigation. One of the major purposes of 
this preparatory phase was to provide opportunity for team members to 
acquire a common language as learn how to work together before begin- 
ning actual research operations. Whether this last was a wise decision is diffi- 
cult to say. There is no doubt that it takes time for specialists in different 
fields to learn how to function as a team, but the question is not simply “how 
long?” The real problem is “how?” In our case, even two years did not prove 
long enough, but that was because we stumbled into a number of pitfalls 
which might have been avoided. For the benefit of others, we shall try to 
indicate some of these. It is to be remembered, however, that our evidence 
is confined to a single case—and an autobiography at that. Thus it is subject 
to omissions, distortions, and considerable sampling error. With these cau- 
tions in mind, we turn to an account of what in retrospect appear to have 
been the principal obstacles to our progress as a research team. 


Il. PITFALLS IN INTERDISCIPLINARY PLANNING 


1. Cooperation as an end in itself. It is understandable that members of a 
group committed to work together should make a conscious effort to accept 
each other’s point of view. It may not be obvious—at least to the working 
group itself—that such an effort can be self-defeating. In our case, it resulted 
in a compulsion to hear out, approve, and somehow incorporate into the 
total plan every major idea proposed by a staff member. Along with this 
compulsion there developed the feeling that no meeting was a success unless 
every member participated. As a consequence, our discussion and field of 
inquiry grew without limit or direction. As a visitor neatly put it: “Your 
major problem as a team is to decide that there are some things in which 
you.are not interested.” 

2. Self- vs. other-dependence. A second problem, corollary to the first, was 
the tendency for each team member to rely on someone else to propose a 
decision or plan of action affecting the whole group. To do so one’s self was 
felt to be presumptuous and “undemocratic”; each person should speak only 
for his own field and not impose his preferences on the group. In our case, 
this tendency to rely on others went beyond the research team itself. By the 
end of six months, each team member had had ample opportunity to express 
his point of view, but still no obvious course of action had evolved. Rather 
than face the possibly-conflictful decision point, we convinced ourselves that 
we needed further exposure to the ideas of others and invited a series of 
outside consultants to meet with us in continuing discussions. 

Further evidence of the unwillingness of team members to face up to 
differences among themselves was reflected in the subsequent decision to in- 
vite consultants with opposing views to visit not one at a time, but in pairs. 


This would be of maximal benefit to the staff, it was argued, since discussants 
N 
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would get into conflict with each other and we could stay-on the sidelines and 
learn from each. In these difficult circumstances, the consultants did the best 
they could; they tried valiantly to talk about our problem rather than their 
own. In our unwitting protectiveness, however, we offered them little to 
react to beyond vague theoretical generalities, and when they did manage to 
penetrate the conceptual fog with a telling blow, we shrugged it off by 
assuring ourselves that the point of view had already been expressed in our 
own discussions. 

3. Over-reliance on group activity. Closely related to the preceding trend 
was the tendency to assume that all phases of research activity had to be 
shared by all members of the team. This doctrine was applied with equal 
fervor to problems of theory, technique, staff organization, recruitment, and 
even administrative detail. As a result, such time as was left over from the 
frequent and lengthy staff meetings was spent in running to and fro to check 
this item or that with each colleague in succession. Moreover, those activities 
that did not involve the group as a whole lacked status. Reading a book, 
analyzing data, or writing down one’s own ideas—these, after all, were not 
team research. What is more, they involved working alone—a condition in 
which one obviously could never pass beyond the confines of his own narrow 
field and restricted individual oh of thought. For similar reasons, prepara- 
tion for staff meetings was frowned upon, since this would only detract from 
the spontaneity and rapid give-and-take of discussion. “Interaction” was our 


watchword and we held it ever before us. John Useem’s pithy comment on 


the experience of another interdisciplinary team applies equally to our own: 
“We spent too much energy interacting and not enough in thinking.” * 

4. Team self-analysis. At least two members of the original research team 
were acquainted with techniques of applied group dynamics and were eager 
to have the group analyze itself. Their direct and indirect attempts to accom- 
plish this objective evoked self-consciousness and resistance both at explicit 
and covert levels which, for some team members at least, disrupted com- 
munication, enhanced insecurity, dampened spontaneous expression, and 
delayed stabilization of roles and responsibilities. Perhaps had these two staff 
members been successful in overcoming resistance in their colleagues (and, 
incidentally, in themselves), the final result would have justified the effort. 
Such an ee —_ doubtful, however, in the light of He = 
perience, when ysis was attempted in an experimental setting wi 
several classes of graduate students iia trained in theories and techniques 
of group dynamics (see below, p. 196). As has been reported elsewhere (1), 
the ience turned out to be a traumatic one, not only for the trainees, but 
—to their consternation—for the trainers as well. The most salient features 
included breakdown of communication, marked anxiety, hostility and guilt, 
inability to make decisions, and the virtual disappearance of productive 





3. From a personal communication. 
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activity. While these effects may have been a function of inadequate skill on 

the part of group leaders (both of whom were trained social psychologists 

with therapeutic experience), there is no doubt that problems did occur and 

so represent a serious—even if calculated—risk in any similar 
ort.‘ 

It is important to add that, in our present judgment, it was not self- 
criticism per se that was the source of anxiety and disorganization. The diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that the criticism was person-centered rather than task- 
centered. It focused not on an external problem but on the self. Motives, feel- ~ 
ings, and acts were caught in the fash of the observer’s candid camera and 
publicly exhibited and discussed in the group. It may be, and was, argued 
that the personality traits discussed were relevant to the task and that criti- 
cisms were being offered only at the request of the parties concerned. But 
this falsely assumes an identity between the logical and psychological, be- 
tween spoken words and actual meanings. What counts is whether the criti- 
cism is experienced as problem- rather than person-centered, and whether 
consent is given freely (without group pressure) and still genuinely felt after 
its consequences have become apparent. Group self-analysis, at least as we 
practised it, violated both of these criteria.5 

5. Theory in a vacuum. Techniques and data, it would seem, are recog- 
nized as belonging to particular disciplines, but theories and problems are 
seen as the common property of soci: science in general. Most specialists in 
the behavioral sciences feel they are saadenel with the basic ideas of 
Gestalt psychology, learning theory, psychoanalysis, social structure, cultural 
relativism, etc.; but questions of laboratory technique, clinical diagnosis, sur- 
vey design, and field observation are quite another matter. As a result, 
workers in different fields are likely to feel at home in theoretical discussion 
but to shy away from the seemingly more specialized problems of methods 
and results, At least this was true in our experience. It was six months before 
we felt ready to orient theoretical discussions around data secured by our 
own staff. : 

6. One language, many meanings. Needless to say, the impression of com- 
mon acquaintance with basic theories and concepts proved illusory. But the 
disenchantment was far from immediate. For three months we talked at each 
other enthusiastically and nodded approvingly as each used a term already 
familiar and important to the other. Only slowly did it dawn on us, for 





4. This experience was one of the major considerations that prompted the research staff to formulate 
a Code of Professional Ethics for Social Research (3) which specifies among other points, that in all research 
operations, proper precautions are taken to preserve the security and privacy not only of the research 
subjects but also of the investigators. 

§. In preparing the present report, which is of course a form of self-analysis, a careful effort was made 
to adhere t both ofthe principles ined above. Our focus was to be the problems of team research, 
not the particular difficulties of each member as an individual personality. Although the likelihood of 
making or feeling personal criticism is reduced in retrospective analysis, the temptation and danger still 
— as top ay the necessity of several revisions before this report could be made acceptable to 

team as a whol 
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example, that “personality” had quite different meanings for the several disci- 
plines: for the clinician it was the Freudian ego; for the experimentalist, the 
phenomenal self; for the sociologist, a it of social roles; and so on.® 
Once we began to talk in terms of data, we discovered that we spoke not one 
but many tongues, our Babel’s tower of abstract concepts collapsed, and we 
sought refuge in the concreteness of operational definition. 

7. Premature operationalism. For the American social scientist, operational- 
ism is both a source of security and a standard of scientific virtue. The modern 
research worker’s day of judgment is the test of the hypothesis and we expect 
our scientific creations, from the moment of conception, to live up to the 
uncompromising code of mature operationalism. As one of the ic a has 
stated elsewhere (2, pp. 208-9): 


Ours is an attitude of determined skepticism that demands the immediate 
reduction of all theoretical propositions to hypotheses stated in operational 
form. That this is an ieedy desirable goal cannot be questioned . . . 
but to exact this requirement at the very outset is to make the dubious 
assumption that scientific wisdom increases by steps significant at the 5% 
level. In the face of such ing standards, ... it is difficult for the 
would-be scientist to avoid being orced in one of two dissociated direc- 
tions. If he covets his professional reputation, he is under pressure to con- 
fine himself to the analysis of relatively simple phenomena where the 
variables are few, discrete, and susceptible to rigorous experimental con- 
trol. The most significant aspects of human behavior, however, are not 
likely to be found in this category, for they are characteristically elusive 
and multi-determinate. To wrestle with these at a realistic level and at the 
same time to face up to the expectations and criticisms of fellow scientists 
take more time, energy, patience, and self-integration than many able 
men command. It is far easier to remain free of such demands by doing 
one’s theorizing in a non-scientific context. As a result, it is perhaps pos- 
sible to say—with only moderate exaggeration—that the study of human 
behavior in America shows a bimodal distribution with undisciplined 
— at one mode and rigorous sterility at the other . . . Viewed in 

pective of this discussion, hypotheses should do more than serve 


as cannon fodder for the statistician . . . If we wish to grapple with the 
molar as well as the molecular problems of human behavior, we must be 
ready to start with vague gropings which only gradually begin to ap- 
proach the clarity and specificity we have come to require of hypotheses. 


Our research team nee reflected both of the trends indicated above. 
Reacting against a period of irresponsible discussion on a highly abstract and 
speculative plane, we attempted to move directly to the testing of hypotheses. 





6. This divergence in basic meaning of common terms is of course found also within the same 
discipline, though not to the same extent. 
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Lamia wer tne eslean experimental psychologist who, in lin 
emma was y resolv our en ologist who, in line 
with his general "eer orientation, seencaet <a adopt what 
came to Be called the “‘red tie criterion” (“Your tie is red, not by any opera- 
tional definition, but because I see it as red”). In other words, we should 
select those persons and events for study that impress us phenomenally as 
representing what we are interested in. Operational criteria can wait; they are 
to be discovered gradually, not deduced a priori in finished form. 


It will be observed that all seven areas of difficulty illustrate specific cases 
of a single general problem. In each instance the research team suffered from 
the lack of a concrete focus outside itself which could free the individual team 
member to express his convictions, propose courses of action, and engage in 
a job of work. A variety of activities might have provided such an external 
focus. In our instance it was finally furnished by agreement on specific 
phenomena to be investigated and explained. These empirical observations, 
though crude and incomplete, yet served to give limit, direction, and new 
impetus to our research activities and discussions. It may be argued that we 
are confusing cause and effect, that the group needed a long incubation 
period before it could take any kind of action. Even so, a decision on a con- 
crete objective may help prevent over-incubation, for without an external 
focus of this kind, means are likely to become ends in themselves and the 
research team becomes bogged down in problems of process, terminology, 
and over-extension of interest. 

In our experience, it was not until we become involved in actual data- 
gathering operations that we were able to do something about our difficul- 
ties in functioning as a group. For example, once faced with the necessity of 
getting a job done, we were finally able to agree that the creative aspects of 
research activity were best carried out individually or in pairs rather than as 
a total group. Similarly, statements of problems, proposals, progress reports 
and the like are now prepared in advance and circulated for comment rather 
than presented impromptu to the entire group. Conferences and staff meet- 
ings are reserved for critique and free discussion of matters already familiar 
to the parties concerned rather than for the presentation of new material. 

But all this, you may say, is just common sense. Any reasonably sophisti- 
cated group of social scientists should have foreseen these pitfalls and avoided 
them. But the matter is not quite so simple. First, it is one thing to recognize 
such problems in retrospect; quite another to perceive and deal with them as 
they occur in on-going group activity. Seddel; than’ is the danger of throw- 


ing out the-baby with the bath water. A skilful leader can get the group to 


map out a specific problem, bring in data, hew discussion to the line, and 
hammer out a concrete project design that puts a large staff to work almost 
immediately. The entire operation can involve representatives of different 
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disciplines and be good research. The likelihood, however, is that the basic 
theoretical and methodological approaches will remain substantially un- 
altered. As he functions in the job, each specialist will work with the same 
conceptual framework and the same orientation toward techniques that he 
brought with him to the first conference. In the extreme, this results in an 
interdisciplinary project in which nothing is shared but the subjects—a conse- 
quence not entirely without precedent in the short history of group research. 





Ill. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INTERDISCIPLINARY ~ 
PLANNING 


To what extent did the present project, despite—or perhaps because of— 
the pitfalls along the way, succeed in achieving genuine cross-fertilization in 
points of view or procedure? It would be premature to attempt any final 
answer to this question, but in terms of the present status of research activities 
the effects of interdisciplinary planning are apparent in at least three areas: 
A. Definition of the Problem; B. Methods; and C. Theoretical Framework. 


A. Definition of the Problem 

It may seem that thus far we have avoided discussion of research content 
and occupied ourselves solely with questions of process. Actually, this is not 
quite the case, for, in its first formulation, the problem selected for investiga- 


tion by the research team dealt (understandably enough, you may say) with 
“the conditions which enable group members to work together creatively”. 
Despite this broad formulation, the problem was originally seen almost en- 
tirely in terms of individual psychology—i.e., the characteristics of “the 
socially creative personality”. This restricted view is to be explained by the 
fact that, as initially constituted, the research team was heavily weighted on 
the clinical side.” It took experience with actual data to catalyze genuine 
interplay among team members and bring about a broader view of the 
research problem. This experience came from four sources: 1. individual case 
studies; 2. experiments in group dynamics; 3. behavior analysis in natural 
groups; and 4. studies of behavior in a community setting. 

1. Individual case studies. In line with the initial composition of the research 
team, the first pilot studies were conducted along the traditional pattern of 
individual testing and case history interview. The subjects were adults or 
adolescents identified by acquaintances as outstanding in their contribution 
to creative group achievement. The organizations from which they were 
selected included recreational clubs, churches, schools, and cooperative living 
units. Whenever possible—notably in the case of projective techniques—the 
clinical analysis was done blind; that is, the examiner saw only the test pro- 
tocol and knew nothing of the behavior of the subject in his real-life setting. 





7. The balance was later equalized not only through the addition of staff but through a shift in view- 
point on the part of several team members toward an experimental, social, and sociological orientation. 
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While the cases were few, the results gave us pause, for virtually in every 
instance the clinicians described our subjects as poorly-adjusted persons sorely 
beset by conflicts, experiencing difficulty in social relationships, and unable to 
utilize to the full their creative capacities. Moreover, almost without excep- 
tion the persons diagnosed as most ill clinically were precisely those who had 
been nominated as contributing most to constructive social behavior in their 
real-life setting. Finally, the only subject thoroughly studied whose record 
approached normality was one who had been included as a “control”—a 
person described by observers as a colorless, conforming non-participant. 

Yet, it would be incorrect to say that our clinicians had missed the boat. 
For example, those staff members who had observed the subjects in real-life 
situations agreed that the analysis of basic personality structure was funda- 
mentally sound.* Also, in those instances where the examiner had speculated 
on the behavior of the subject in concrete settings, the predictions were con- 
sistently in the right direction, though weighted on the pessimistic side. In 
other words, the clinicians’ efforts brought home the importance of knowing 
the dimensions of the particular situation in which the subject was behaving. 
More specifically, what appeared to distinguish our subjects from clinical 
patients was not their personality structure as such but the way in which this 
structure had been articulated with the outside world. What would seem to 
pose an insoluble problem for the mentally-ill person, represented for our 
subjects an opportunity for activity and self-expression. The mate neurotic 
is often described as one who withdraws from the press of people and events; 
in contrast, our subjects moved out into the world. Moreover, their behavior 
was much more diversified than is traditionally expected of the clinically 
maladjusted person. While the classical neurotic is described as consistently, 
often compulsively, maladaptive, our subjects responded differentially in dif- 
ferent situations. In short, the case studies demonstrated not merely in abstract 
theory, but in terms of concrete observations, that in dealing with problems 
of constructive behavior, we would have to take into account the interplay 
between person and situation. . 

2. Experiments in group dynamics. This conclusion was dramatically under- 
scored—from the opposite beisiin-des the experiments in group dynamics 
already mentioned. The experiments were conducted with three groups of 
12 graduate students and upper classmen, all specializing in the social sciences. 
In each instance, the students had volunteered to participate in a training 
seminar in group behavior in which the class members would use their own 
group as a laboratory; i.e., they would study their own group structure and 
dynamics. Specifically, before and after each meeting, every participant filled 





8. To cite but one example: Subject X was described by the clinical team as “‘seriously disturbed”, 
“unable to express emotion—¢ither positive or negative”, and “incapable of establishing intimate rela- 
tionships with other people”. X is a community leader outstanding for his ability to get rival groups 
working together. Comments by lay associates and trained observers stress the following: Everyone trusts 
him. He never lets his personal feelings interfere with the facts. He plays no favorites. He doesn’t have 
any close friends, but everyone respects him. All his energy and time are devoted to community affairs, 
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out a series of free-response and structured questionnaires, including post- 
meeting reactions, group role nominations, sociometric ratings, etc., which 
were to be used later as bases for open discussion. A faculty member served 
as the leader in each group with three differing types of leadership provided: 
(i) Non-directive—in which the leader an only as a resource person and 
turned all decisions back to the group; (ii) Supportive—in which the leader 
encouraged all contributions and initiative on a reality basis, but refrained 
from criticism; and (iii) Problem-centered—in which the leader took a strong 
hand in directing the group in the solution of problems of content and pro- 
cess as these arose. In all these instances the pressure for group self-analysis 
resulted in considerable psychological disturbance. The non-directive group 
was most severely affected. Beginning with the fourth meeting (out of 12 in 
all) they spent most of their time discussing (and voting by secret ballot on) 
when—and later whether—they should begin utilizing data for self-analysis. 
The decision to do so was never made since the group itself imposed the con- 
dition of unanimous consent for opening the data, and, in close to a dozen 
ballotings, failed to achieve this standard. The “supportive” and “problem- 
centered” groups, with the active participation of the group leader, did begin 
to examine some of their own questionnaires but the resulting emotional dis- 
turbance, particularly in the problem-centered group, was of such propor- 
tion that the staff members in charge felt they could not continue the experi- 
ment as originally planned. All three groups exhibited the full range of 
anxiety symptoms—including psychosomatic ills and irrational behavior. 
These effects were so marked that at first the group leaders naively assumed 
that by some cruel fate they had drawn a sample of neurotics. This hypo- 
thesis was hastily dismissed, however, when it became obvious that the 
leaders themselves were manifesting as much—if not more—symptoma- 
tology than their fellow group members. Of interest also is the fact that the 
graduate students who later became the most competent and perceptive field 
workers were among those who were most severely disturbed by the group 
experiments. Here was additional evidence that among normal adults present 
behavior could be dramatically altered as a function of external conditions. 

3. Behavior analyses in natural groups. The obviously atypical character of 
the experimental situations gave force to the arguments of our sociologist and 
anthropologist that we should make observations of natural groups—both 
formal and informal. As a result, the investigation of individual cases was 
expanded to include a study of the groups in which they functioned. In addi- 
tion, as a heuristic device, we stipulated that personality and group studies be 
carried on independently by different staff members, and that each team, on 
the basis of its own data, would make an estimate of the results obtained for 
the particular subject by the other. The outcome was again somewhat unex- 
pected. As before, the personality test predictions generally underestimated . 
the person’s effectiveness in his real-life setting; but—surprisingly enough— 
those staff members (including clinicians) who had observed the subject in 
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his group did fairly well in estimating clinical = a, ne example, vari- 
ous features of the Rorschach psychogram. Although again the data were 
meager, here was further evidence to suggest that the material uncovered by 
the personality analyst was relevant Senltthaiioe provided it was treated not 
in isolation but in the context of specific situations. It is of interest to note, 
however, that our conception of situation was still a narrow one; virtually 
no attention was paid, for example, to the culture. of the group as a whole, 
its articulation with the broader community setting, or to the structure and 
function of constituent sub-groups. This was to come only later. In the 
meantime, there was hope for the future. It was cast in relief by an accidental 
variation in research procedure. In moving from the cues provided by pro- 
jective ———— to estimates of social vior, our clinicians for the most 
part utilized i based on their previous clinical experience with 
patients. No such familiar paths were open, however, for going in the oppo- 
site direction. For want of anything else, most of our observers turned to the 
theoretical framework—-still in process of development to provide them with 
a bridge from overt social behavior to underlying personality structure. The 
footing was unsure, but every now and then someone got across. With a 
bridgehead established, we could move with greater confidence toward 
building a more stable and broader theoretical foundation. 

4. The study of behavior in a community setting. The next step was now 
almost inevitable, or so it seems when reviewed with the easy wisdom of 
hindsight. We had moved, in successive stages, from an exclusive focus on 
individuals, to a study of individuals in experimental groups, to a study of 
behavior in natural groups. Now, as our awareness of the significance of 
group structure increased, we turned to a study of natural groupings in a 
natural community setting. 

At the time of the present writing, field operations in Springdale, the 
community selected as our research site, have been underway for almost a 
year. Hence it is sometimes difficult to separate out the chain of considera- 
tions which led to our initial decision to carry out the research in a specific 
community setting, and the consequences which our actual field experiences 
have had upon our present mode of thinking about our problem. 

Initially, our orientation was largely opportunistic. We had been im- 
pressed with the crucial importance of group setting or situation in mobiliz- 
ing and channelizing the behavior potentialities of individuals. By now, it 
was clear that we could not study personality or behavior alone, but rather 
that our focus must be upon persons-behaving-in-situations. The decision to 
work in a single community was based, initially, upon the notion that in a 
specific small community we would find opportunities to observe and study 
a panel of the same individuals behaving in a variety of different situations. 
The community was thus conceived as a kind of natural laboratory in which 
situations could vary while personality was held constant. 

The decision to carry. out the research operation in a specific community 
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enabled us also to simplify and specify our “dependent variable”. We had 
talked at length about “social creativity” and “constructive social behavior”, 
and made relatively little progress because these concepts were too big and 
too vague. When we began to look for appropriate phenomena to study in 
Springdale, a much sharper focus emerged. Our concern with constructive 
social behavior was quickly translated into a research question: How do the 
residents of Springdale perceive and solve their community problems? This 
reformulation at once simplified the field and provided a focus about which 
operational definitions could be conveniently constructed. And it brought 
with it certain other significant by-products: It served to articulate our own 
study with others at Cornell and elsewhere which have been concerned with 
civic responsibility, participation, community organization, and so on. And 
it promised to gear at least some of the findings of our own basic research to 
the practical interests of community leaders, extension agents and others. 

Both of these considerations are still operative, as major planks in the 
present research design. But our year of actual field experience has led to 
other significant modifications in our conceptualization of the problem. 

We had intended, for example, to take the immediate situations in which 
our subjects were observed as “given data’; that is, we had expected to study 
how various sorts of individuals functioned in this or that type of situation. 
But our field experience continually challenged us to raise other sorts of 
questions: Why do these specific types of groupings arise in the community? 
Why do they take these specific forms? Why do certain individuals, and not 
others, get involved with them in the first place? Why do these groupings 
elect to deal with certain kinds of problems and not others? 

These questions were explicitly sociological in character. It became appar- 
ent, in our attempts to deal with them, that adequate answers could not be 
framed in terms of personality and group structure variables alone. The pro- 
cesses leading to group formation, participation, and functioning became 
intelligible only when analyzed within the matrix of the over-all social struc- 
sure of the community itself. And thus the research plan was broadened to 
include a careful sociological community survey as an integral part of the 
over-all design. While within the limits of the present research design we 
cannot hope to demonstrate the causal connections between particular situa- 
tions and their total community context, through the survey we hope at least 
to indicate the nature of this context and its possible role in the determination 
of concrete situations and events. 

Our field experience led also to a very significant modification of our 
notions about the relevant content of situations. Initially—perhaps because of 
the “psychological biases” in the early planning phase—social behavior was 
conceived largely as a product of the perceptions and personalities of the 
people present and interacting at some particular time and place: The “situa- 
tion” consisted essentially of these people, plus whatever stimulus value the 
immediately given physical setting might provide. The first modification of 
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this notion developed during the pilot studies of small groups: We learned 
that one must look not merely at people and interpersonal relations but also 
at group structure itself as an integral part of the situation. We were exten- 
sively concerned, at this stage, with organizational forms and procedures, the 
effects on problem-solving of adhering, or not adhering, to Robert’s Rules, 
and so on. 

But when we began to examine these phenomena in a community set- 
ting, the relevant situational field expanded enormously. We learned that 
groups not only have organizational structures; they also have institutional 
settings. Events which seemed at first to have very similar forms were seen 
to vary significantly according to institutional contexts: Thus, for example, 
different expectations and different behavior were observed to occur at a 
young people’s social, when sponsored by the school, the church, the lodge, 
or the family. The “situations” to which the people were responding were 
seen to be not isolated in time and place but very largely embedded in 
broader settings of community structure and events. The meetings of organ- 
izations now appeared to be more realistically conceived as points of catalysis, 
in which values and problems emerging in the broader community context 
were brought to focus. As our knowledge of community structure grew, it 
appeared that the issues and outcomes that might — at any particular 
meeting were predictable, at least in part, on the basis of conditions existing 
before the chairman first rapped his gavel for order. Thus our notion of the 


relevant situation gradually broadened to include a variety of enveloping 
contexts which, in one way or another, preceded or surrounded the events 
we were observing. 


B. Methods 


The process of research is commonly regarded as one in which the defi- 
nition of the problem undergoes progressive steps in specification and refine- 
ment, beginning with the general and loose, and ending, hopefully, with the 
narrow and rigorously defined. Methods, according to this scheme, tend to 
move from exploratory and relatively unstructured forms toward more 
rigorously controlled, experimental techniques. 

It is interesting, although somewhat embarrassing, to observe that in the 
planning stages of this research precisely the opposite sequence was actually 
(though not intentionally) followed. In the preceding section, we have noted 
how each of several reformulations of what was problematic became broader 
and more general than its predecessors. 

Much the same inverted order has characterized the sequence of research 
methods employed during these early phases of the research. It is amusing, 
and at the same time sobering, to look back at the naive optimism that led 
us to set up the very first pilot studies as carefully controlled, laboratory 
experiments. As each stage was entered upon, we were sure that we knew 
just what needed to be done. Each subsequent failure forced us to re-examine 
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both our theories and our methods. What we principally learned from these 
failures was more and more about the dimensions and complexities of what 
we did not know. And as this disturbing knowledge increased, the vision 
of the controlled experiment and the validated hypothesis receded more 
and more to the background. We moved toward less structured, frankly 
exploratory methods. 

The methods used during various phases of the research also reflected our 
changing notions of relevant content. In the beginning standard psycho- 
oni ms and clinical techniques reflected the personality bisass of our 
original formulations. When the field expanded to interpersonal relations, 
sociometric techniques were developed and exploited. With the movement 
toward natural groupings, non-participant observation became an important, 
supplementary tool. 

When we began operations in Springdale, it no longer seemed feasible to 
use some of the sociometric devices we had employed with student groups; 
and our expanding theoretical framework led us to question the usefulness 
of the standard psychological and clinical tests, The content of our non- 
participant observers’ reports was broadened to permit systematic coverage 
of the enveloping ati contexts described in the preceding section. Still 
later, we began to supplement these observations with follow-up interviews 
with participants. We attempted to develop techniques for gaining clinical 
insights into personality on the basis of observed behavior in natural settings. 
And we began a series of key-person interviews designed to block-out, in 
rough outline, the major dimensions of community structure in Spring- 
dale. 

The manifest gaps in these procedures led us to a recognition of the need 
for still other methods. As noted before, it was decided to plan for a syste- 
matic sociological survey of the entire community. It was also decided to 
introduce a resident participant observer into the community, as a means 
of gaining further information about the informal patterns of relationships, 
channels of communication and influence which now appeared to be of major 
relevance. 

Approximately two years were spent in these pilot studies, and during 
this entire period we were, in a sense, moving away from our target. The 
field grew larger, and the focus became somewhat fuzzier. But now, at last, 
the process has begun to reverse itself. The movement at present, however, 
is not toward a narrower target but toward a sharper focus upon the entire 
field. Our major efforts during this current phase are being spent in an 
attempt to develop structured instruments which will enable us to para 
and treat quantitatively the diverse phenomena with which we must deal. 


prem HOR field notes, unstructured interviews, and reportorial 


observers’ notes will continue to give breadth and concrete contexts for our 
research. But these will now be supplemented by the structured question- 
naires of the survey method, by a variety of check-lists and inventories 
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designed to categorize the relevant dimensions of persons, situations and 
behavior. In the following year, it is expected that intensive clinical tech- 
niques, and perhaps some careful experimentation can be introduced. In one 
sense, the circle will then be complete; but hopefully we shall be a long way 
removed from the point of departure. 

Before concluding our discussion of methods, it is important to take note 
of a closely-related matter that poses particular difficulties for interdisciplinary 
research. This is the problem of recruiting personnel for field operations. It 
had taken the original staff members a long time to learn how to relate their 
differing knowledges and skills in a single research effort. Those relatively 
few persons in the social sciences who have already learned how to work in an 
interdisciplinary framework are likely to be already committed to on-going 
projects. Yet, even at our first level of field operations—that of non-partici- 
pant observation—we had a need for workers sensitive to the contributions 
of different disciplines. To meet this need, we set up a special training pro- 
gram for graduate students and promising undergraduates, in which ne ai 
of team research are taught through supervised participation. This program 
is now in its second year of successful operation and is currently being 
expanded on an interdepartmental basis. It involves training in participant 
and non-participant observation, interviewing, report writing, field relations, 
and professional ethics. The relevant principles and skills are taught from 
the overlapping but differing perspectives of social psychology, clinical 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 


C. Theoretical Framework 


In an interdisciplinary research program, eclecticism in the realm of 
methods and techniques can be a major source of strength. As our problem 
has unfolded before us, we have had to call upon virtually all of the diverse 
skills and specialities of our variegated staff to supply the different kinds of 
data which seemed to be relevant. All of us have felt that our own special 
kinds of data were greatly enriched and strengthened by the contributions 
of the others. 

In the realm of theory, however, eclecticism can easily become a major 
stumbling-block. From the very start, the orientation has been to produce a 
monograph, and not a book of “readings” in which staff members represent- 
ing the several disciplines would each contribute a chapter presenting his own 
types of data and his own special insights. A monograph implies something 
more, by way of integration, than a uniform editorial feu and an agreed- 
upon slicing up of the field into discrete units. Above all, it implies some 
approach to a single, coherent theoretical structure and a single, over-all 
research design. 

Although this objective has been clearly before us from the start, its real- 
ization has been slow and difficult. The roots of these difficulties have been 
treated in some detail in the earlier portions of this paper dealing with the 
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pitfalls of interdisciplinary planning: The attempts to theorize in a vacuum, 
the unrecognized misunderstanding when simifar terms were used by dif- 
ferent team members with quite different meanings, and so on. 

The effects of our field experience upon this theoretical log-jam were 
very interesting to observe. At the start, things seemed to get worse instead 
of better. As noted before, our field experience forced upon us several suc- 
cessive revisions of our notions of the problematic, each an enlargement of 
its predecessor. The easy solutions of theoretical integration, by means of 
over-simplification, were blasted forever by head-on encounters with the 
data. Even in areas of theory in which there had been apparent convergence, 
moreover, detailed analyses of concrete materials often served to reveal funda- 
mental differences in viewpoint. But these were minor set-backs, which 
actually served a valid function. In breaking down the spurious feeling of 
consensus which pervaded the earlier “discussion” phases of our collabora- 
tion, they forced us to “talk ourselves back together” in a theoretically more 
meaningful way. 

This process is still going on, and it promises to continue for some time 
to come not only in the Springdale project but in other interdisciplinary 
efforts: the behavioral sciences are not yet ready, it seems, to surrender their 
separate theoretical identities. 

But we feel we have made very real progress in the area where it is most 
essential: in the area of broad theoretical formulation, rather than in the area 
of specific detail. There has gradually emerged from our interactions with 
each other and our experience with the field data the broad outlines of a 
single theoretical system which seems to meet these very important criteria: 
we can all accept it as a first approximation; each of us can see its relation- 
ships to his own, more specialized areas of theoretical interest; it seems to be 
directly relevant to our particular research problem; and it is already suffi- 
ciently articulated to give an integrated focus to our over-all research design.® 
The major problems ahead lie in the area of working out detailed articula- 
tions between these highly abstract theoretical formulations and the mani- 
fold of intermediate level concepts with which research operations will be 
primarily concerned. 

Since the focus of the present paper is upon process rather than content, 
we shall not attempt to present any exposition of this theoretical foundation 
here. Let it suffice to say that the theoretical framework, although genetically 
of psychological forebears, is explicitly interdisciplinary in character; indeed 
the present writers, who sit on opposite sides of the disciplinary line between 
psychology and sociology, would feel themselves hard put to state whether 
it represents a psychological framework for analyzing sociological pheno- 
mena, or a sociological framework for analyzing psychological phenomena. 


9. Since this paper is concerned primarily with the process of interdisciplinary research rather than its 
products, a description of the basic research design for the Springdale Project is not presented here. For 
the last systematic statement, somewhat outmoded by current experience, see (4). 
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This is one source of confusion which we are pleased to tolerate: for we sus- 
pect that it doesn’t matter and that the question is really meaningless. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
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* * * 


AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES OF THE “STRANGER” AS 
A FUNCTION OF CONFORMITY PRESSURES 


ROBERT B. ZAJONC 





After having successfully satisfied the legal curiosity of immigration 
authorities and custom officials, the foreign visitor to the United States will 
inevitably be confronted with two questions, put to him by all his American 
hosts with an astonishing regularity: “How long have you been here?” and 
“How do you like it?” The first of these does not call for any extraordinary 
effort on his part, and the foreign visitor can generally succeed in responding 
rather accurately to his host’s kind interest. The other one, however, is not 
quite so simple. For, the seemingly modest object of this question—the it 
—has the unfortunate faculty of subsuming a literal infinity of phenomena. 
To answer it in all fairness the foreigner must take account of the opinions 
he holds with regard to matters ranging from the American electoral system 
to the alleged rainfalls in California. He must objectively evaluate the feelings 
he might have suppressed when asked by an American friend whether the 
military pensions in his country are set subsidized by American revenues, 
and decide whether jitterbugging is in fact something that is fun (his scores 
on the F-scale and on the Seashore Test of Musical Talent notwithstanding). 
Since in most instances a quick recapitulation of such diverse material is 
hardly within the scope of his capacity, and since any conditional response 
on his part would invariably lead to even more imponderable probes, the 
foreign visitor commonly restricts himself to answering with a self-evident 
smile that his visit to the United States is a most enjoyable one. This generally 
works to reassure the host that the foreign visitor has no particular intention 
of overthrowing the Federal Government, and the former can henceforth 
regard his friend as an acceptable alien of bonne foi, and even forget that he 
in a way symbolizes the soliciting aspirations of the outside world. Being 
quite innocent~of exactitude, such an answer does well in appeasing the 
polite curiosity of the average host, but it can scarcely be regarded as a fair 
representation of the attitudes the foreign visitor holds toward America. 
205 o 
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The concern exhibited by the American hosts in general about the 
reactions of the foreigners toward this country has recently also found 
expression within “me which are somewhat less free of the burden of 
exactitude. We have witnessed a rather strong interest in the nature and 
formation of cross-national attitudes developing among psychologists and 
sociologists. However, very little research has been done thus far, and the 
elaboration of an adequate theory still is in its embryonic stage. Otto 
Klineberg (1), who conducted the UNESCO Tensions Project, stressed in 
his monograph the importance of attitude studies in any attempt made to 
understand tensions affecting international relations. He quotes a large body 
of research dealing with attitudes, and points out that most of the work in 
this area concerns attitudes held by Americans toward foreign nationals. 
Only a limited number of studies deal with the reversed relationship. 
Charles P. Loomis and Edgar A. Schuler (2) recorded changes in the attitudes 
of Latin-American students during their stay in the U od States. They find 
that the attitudes of these students with respect to such cultural patterns as 
“dealing with problems scientifically” and “recognizing the dignity of labor 
as an essential concomitant of American life” became more favorable, 
whereas their attitudes with respect to “the way Americans treat the Negro” 
became less favorable after one year of sojourn in the United States. 

Such attitude changes are attributed by most of the authors to the contact 
of the foreigners with the American culture and society. We still lack 
significant evidence about the particular mechanisms of attitude changes, 
or the dynamics of their acquisition by the foreign visitors. It is with this 
aspect of the problem that our study shall deal. 

In theorizing about the determinants of attitude formation in general, 
such variables as group affiliation, perception, motivation, identification, 
consensus, reference group, and other group phenomena have been con- 
sidered as salient (3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). No doubt the same variables apply 
to the acquisition of attitudes by the foreign visitors. There are, however, 
reasons for believing that some dimensions of such processes and elements 
may not be applicable to the attitude formation of the foreign visitor without 
prior conceptual modifications, and we can reasonably suspect that at least 
two phenomena play an especially important part: first, the conformant 
behavior of the foreign visitor (who shall be henceforth referred to as the 
“stranger”?) and its relation to his superego; and second, his unique role in 
the social structure. 

The fact that a stranger must conform to many norms of the host culture 
is perhaps self-evident if only to mention things like language, laws, taxes. 
The conformant behavior of the stranger, however, is governed by some- 
what different dynamics than that of an indigenous individual. The reason 
for this difference is that the stranger’s superego was molded within an 





1. By a “stranger” we understand a visitor to a country which becomes his temporary domicile, but 
which was not the locus of his socialization. 
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environment that is not the one which now requires conformity from him. 
In many instances the stranger must reorganize his original values, habits, 
beliefs, behavioral patterns, attitudes, etc. Many times he will also have to 
adopt new ones, imposed on him by the host culture. It is conceivable that 
these situational conditions could present the stranger with serious conflicts. 
The host society, however, provides the stranger with a safety valve in 
ascribing to him a role endowed with extraordinary privileges and immuni- 
ties. This is our second variable related to the formation of the stranger’s 
attitudes. Simmel (9) pointed out that the indigenous group members 
perceive the stranger as having a certain amount of objectivity. He shows 
instances where foreign subjects were brought in to mediate in internal 
conflicts, and justifies this on the grounds that the in-group members con- 
sidered the stranger as an unbiased arbiter, free of values of either of the 
conflicting groups or individuals. But not only is the stranger endowed 
with the attribute of “objectivity”. He also has a certain freedom from con- 
formity. We must stress here that he does not have a complete freedom from 
conformity, but only freedom within a certain latitude specified by the 
culture, which does not make available similar immunities to either the 
permanent immigrant or the indigenous member. The stranger is often 
encouraged to express his opinions about the indigenous society, and even 
if his opinions deviate markedly from the established norms, there will often 
be but little pressure on him to abandon them. Even if he rejects or criticizes 
certain features of the in-group he will seldom have to face punishment as 
a consequence. 

The stranger also has lesser internal barriers preventing aggression against 
norms. Freud (10) has emphasized that large portions of the superego remain 
unconscious, and Sumner and Keller (11) noted that this unconscious force 
of the mores prevents the in-group members from challenging them to a 
great extent. Thus rejection of, or aggression against, established norms 
would not be so threatening to a stranger as it would be to an indigenous 
individual. 

We have thus far suggested the following points: (a) the stranger is 
to some extent expected to conform to the norms of the host culture; 
(b) because the stranger’s superego stems from another culture, conformity 
to a new pattern may prove disturbing; (c) because the stranger occupies a 
uniquely endowed role in the host society, he can enjoy a certain exemption 
from conformity, and even a certain freedom of aggression against norms. 

Although the stranger has some freedom from conformity, it is not a full 
freedom that he enjoys, and in instances where he experiences a need to 
conform there may arise for him a frustrating situation, in that conformity 
may require from him a rather threatening reorganization of the deeper 
layers of his superego. Dollard et al. (12) hold that frustration leads to an 
instigation to aggression directed against the object which is perceived as the 
blocking agent, and that the aggressive acts exercise cathartic influence and 
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reduce the instigation to aggression. It is also said that an aggressive act will 
be inhibited to the extent by which punishment is anticipated as its con- 
sequence. There are, then, certain conditions which are more likely to be 
conducive to the arousing of aggression than others, and we believe that the 
condition under which a stranger experiences frustration can indeed be 
classified as one which is more likely to lead to aggression. 

We shall now further postulate that (a) the stranger who experiences 
a need to conform and cannot, for some reason or other, do so successfully, 
is subject to frustration, (b) which leads to instigation to aggression, (c) 
which in turn is facilitated by the immunities of his unique role in the society 
(i.e., which is not inhibited by expectation of punishment), and (d) which 
also serves to reduce the need to conform by devaluating the object of the 
need. On the basis of these postulates we hypothesize that given the need to 
conform,? attitudinal aggression® of the stranger is a function of his difficulty in 
conformity.‘ 

This relationship hinges upon the unique role of the stranger, and it 
consequently cannot be expected to hold for the newly arrived, for whom 
the amenities of the role are still unknown. The newly arrived stranger 
should exhibit much less attitudinal aggression, and gradually discovering 
that his role permits it, should assume such aggression as a resolution of his 
conflicts in conformity. Our second hypothesis then is that attitudinal aggres- 
sion as a result of frustration in conformity will be greater for strangers with long 
residence than for those with short residence. 

We have also noted that aggression reduces the original need to conform. 
We would, therefore, expect that since they are characterized by greater 
attitudinal aggression, strangers with long residence should exhibit lesser need to 
conform than - with short residence. 

Our hypothesis implies that where the channel for aggression is not avail- 
able, the expression of attitudinal aggression will be less likely to occur. This 
would probably be true in the case of the immigrant who expects and is 
expected to assimilate the new cultural values, and whose aggression against 
these values would perhaps be intrapunitive, and also prohibited by the new 
culture. This notion, however interesting, was not tested in our study. 

Perhaps it should be underlined that our conceptual framework 
regarding the determinants of the stranger’s attitudes derives from both 
a sociological concept—namely, that of the “‘stranger”, and a psychological 
theory—namely, the frustation-aggression hypothesis. Derivations from both 





2. We understand by need to conform a condition in the motivational structure of the stranger expressed 
phenomenologically as his desire or tendency to relate to actions, situations, or objects of the new culture 
in a way that is perceived by him as generally prescribed by that culture. 

3. By attitudinal aggression we understand a disposition of the individual to verbally evaluate actions, 
situations, or objects in a disapproving manner. 

4. By difficulty in conformity is meant a condition in the cognitive structure of the stranger which he 
experiences in relating to actions, situations, or objects in the new culture, as being beyond his ability to 
relate to them in the way that is perceived by him as generally prescribed by that culture. 
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theories were instrumental in constructing a scheme relevant to a new pheno- 
menon, as well as in extending some facets of both theories. For the present 
purposes we have modified somewhat the notions of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis in that we postulated in addition that not only may 
the aggressive act reduce the instigation to aggression, but that in our case 
it also reduces the frustrated need, thus solving an internal conflict of the 
individual through rationalization. This modification, of course, applies 
specifically to the socio-psychological situation of the stranger’s conformity, 
but it is equally conceivable that it also applies in other instances. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 


To test our hypotheses it was first necessary to establish those patterns of 
culture which are perceived by the strangers as (a) specifically and uniquely 
defined by the new culture, and (b) presenting different degrees of difficulty 
in conformity. To discover these, thirty male foreign students from various 
countries were interviewed. The interview was of the open-ended type, 
rather intensive, and the students were probed for information as to their 
difficulty in conformity, reasons for this difficulty, perceived differences 


between the novel patterns and the ones practised in their own countries, 


TABLE 1 DIFFERENTIATION AND FREQUENCY OF REPORTING BEHAVIORAL 
PATTERNS IN TERMS OF DIFFICULTY IN CONFORMITY 
BY FOREIGN STUDENTS 














Differentiation of 

Difficulty in 

Percent Conformity 

Behavioral Pattern Frequency 
Average | Standard 

Rank Error 
Dress style5 70°1 2"4 *$3 
Relations with Americans 916 3°2 “41 
Humor 63°0 4°4 *72 
Dancing 81-0 4°9 IOI 
Dating 88-3 $I 1°10 
Relations to authority 82°6 64 "44 
Scholastic competition 78°3 6-6 “61 
Treatment of women 62°0 6°8 "53 
Kissing in public 86-9 74 "42 














and felt pressures to conform. To select patterns that are perceived by 
the strangers with a certain degree of consensus regarding difficulty in 





5. The meaning of some of the behavioral patterns will be given below along with the operational 
definitions of the variables. 
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conformity, it was arbitrarily decided to eliminate all patterns that were 
mentioned by less than 60 per cent of those interviewed. Since it was desir- 
able that the selected criteria be of different difficulty, a paired comparison 
test of these selected patterns was administered to enable us to eliminate the 
ambiguous criteria and assure us that the subjects could consistently dis- 
criminate between the remaining ones. The selected patterns are reported 
in Table 1 with their average ranks, their standard errors, and frequency of 
mention by those interviewed. The numerically higher ranks represent 
greater difficulty. 

The average ranks in the above table show that there is indeed a 
certain ordering of the criteria with respect to difficulty in conformity. 


NEED TO CONFORM, DIFFICULTY IN CONFORMITY, 
AND ATTITUDINAL AGGRESSION 


On the basis of our empirically established criteria we could now proceed 
with the actual investigation of the relationship between attitudinal aggres- 
sion and difficulty in conformity. Two mail questionnaires were constructed: 
the first intended to test the need to conform and difficulty in conformity, 
and the second, the degree of attitudinal aggression. The second questionnaire 
was sent out ten days following the first one. 

The sample included forty male Indian students: twenty with less than 
two years but more than six months of residence in the United States, who 
were here on student visas and expected to return to their home country, 
and twenty with less than six months’ residence and otherwise the same 
qualifications. 

Since we were to test a type of frustration-aggression hypothesis, it was 
essential to establish that the subjects did exhibit an appropriate need to 
conform. This need was measured by two types of questions, asked with 
respect to each criterion: one intended to determine to what extent do the 
subjects desire to behave like Americans with respect to our nine criteria, 
and second, the external or cultural pressures to conform as perceived by 
them. The first question was asked in the following manner:* 


Re: Relations to Authority 

“Americans treat people of authority in a particular way. By ‘people of 
authority’ we mean people who occupy high positions in the society, 
higher than your own; like professors for instance. The way of treating 
people of authority in America may be quite similar to the way they are 
treated in your own country, or it may be quite different. While in the 
United States you may or may not have the desire to treat people of 
authority in the way Americans treat them. You may even have an 
aversion toward treating them in this way. This may seem to you either 





6. These also disclose the meaning of some of our behavioral patterns. 
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important or unimportant. Please indicate to what extent you want (or 
do not want) to treat people of authority in the way Americans do, while 
you are in the United States.” 


The question regarding the pressure to conform was asked in this fashion: 


Re: Dress Style 


“Americans dress in a particular way. The clothing Americans wear may 
be exactly the same, slightly, or entirely different from what is worn in 
your own country. While in America, you may or may not be dressing 
in the way Americans do, but whether or not you do, please indicate to 
what extent do Americans expect you to dress in the way they do.” 


We assumed that the higher the need to conform, the more do the 
subjects perceive external pressures as being present, and the more does con- 
formity appear to them as desirable. The data on the need to conform are 
presented in Table 2. The scale for desire to conform is a 9-point scale with 
higher numbers representing strong desire, and lower, strong aversion to 
conformity. Projected pressure to conform was measured on a §-point scale, 


the higher numbers standing for high projected pressure. 


TABLE 2 DESIRE AND PROJECTED PRESSURE TO CONFORM TO 
BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS 



























































Behavioral Pattern 


Short Residence 





Long Residence 








Mean 
Desire 


Mean 
Proj. 
Press. 


Mean 
Desire 









Mean 
Proj. 
Press. 











Scholastic competition 
Relations to authority 
Treatment of women 
Dating 

Dress style 

Humor 

Dancing 

Relations with Americans 
Kissing in Public 






























Over-all average 




















We can see from this table that in all areas, except “Kissing in public” 
and “Relations with Americans”? the population did exhibit a moderate 
desire to conform. The means of both groups fall above the neutral point 















_7. Consequently, these patterns will be excluded from our analysis of the relationship between 
difficulty in conformity and attitudinal aggression. 
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of the scale. Projected pressure to conform is also higher than the medium 
category. It is equally evident from our table that students with longer 
residence are characterized by a lesser desire to conform than those with short 
residence. The difference between the two means is significant at the -or level 
(t = 3-86). The explanation of this difference in need to conform follows 
in the succeeding pages (p. 215). We may merely stop to note that this find- 
ing confirms our last hypothesis. 

Only two individuals exhibited lack of need to conform. These subjects 
were excluded from the sample, since we were to test our hypothesis only 
on those who did show the above need. The fact that only two such subjects 
were found may suggest that Indian students do feel certain needs to conform 
to some of the unique patterns of American culture. 

We can now present data for the crucial variables. Table 3 shows the 
average degree of difficulty and the average attitudinal aggression against the 
various behavioral patterns. The question regarding difficulty in conformity 
was asked in the following manner: 


Re: Humor 

“Americans tell jokes in a particular way. While in America, you may 
or may not be telling jokes in the way Americans do, and you may or 
may not appreciate their sense of humor, but whether or not you do, 
please indicate to what extent it is (or would be) easy or difficult for you 
to tell jokes in the way Americans tell them.” 


Attitudinal aggression was scored on answers to the following type of ques- 
tion: 


Re: Relations with Americans 

“You may have noticed that Americans treat you in a particular way. 
The way you are received in this country may seem different or similar 
to the way strangers are treated in your own country. It may seem to you 
that they treat you as being different, or as being equal; as being superior 
or as being inferior. You may like the way you are treated here, or, on 
the other hand, you may not. You may approve of it or you may 
disapprove of it. Please indicate to what extent you approve or dis- 
approve of the way Americans treat you while you remain in the 
United States.” 


The scale for difficulty in conformity is a 9-point scale, the lower numbers 
representing extreme facility, and the higher, extreme difficulty. The 
aggression scale is similarly a 9-point scale, the lower numbers standing for 
complete approval, and the higher, for complete disapproval of the 
behavioral patterns. It will be noted here that, although in one area only did 
the subjects exhibit considerable difficulty in conformity, the relationship 
between this variable and aggression is fairly clear. We can see that those 
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patterns in which the subjects find themselves less at ease, are also patterns 
of which they approve less. 


TABLE 3 AVERAGE DIFFICULTY IN CONFORMITY AND ATTITUDINAL 
AGGRESSION IN BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS 





Short Residence Long Residence 





Behavioral Pattern 





Relations with Americans 

Scholastic competition 

Relations to authority 

Dress style 

Dating 

Humor 

Treatment of women 

Dancing | 

Kissing in public | 
| 











Over-all average 





It can be seen from the above table that the short residence group is 
characterized by somewhat lesser aggression, although at the same time 
exhibiting a greater degree of difficulty in conformity. The difference 
between the groups in attitudinal aggression was found not quite significant 
(t = 1-10), although a definite trend was discovered. The difference in diffi- 
culty in conformity is a true difference on the -oo1 level (t = 6-18). That 
the short residence group has more difficulties in conforming can be ex- 
plained on the basis that this group did not, apparently, have as much 
opportunity to learn the various cultural patterns as the long residence group. 
The trend toward lesser attitudinal aggression of the former was expected 
on the basis of our hypothesis. Aggression is made possible by the unique 
social role that the stranger holds. Since it takes some time for the individual 
to become aware of such a new role, we may- suppose that this group had 
not as yet learned about all the amenities provided by it. This finding is an 
indication that the relationship between difficulty in conformity and attitu- 
dinal aggression (when fully confirmed) is dependent upon the develop- 
mental process requiring a certain minimum of time. 

The open-ended questions on difficulty in conformity provided us with 
some general notions as to the factors which may be associated with this 
variable. The most often occurring responses in this respect were: 


a. Perceived great difference between the American behavioral pattern 
and its parallel in India. 
b. Lack of skill, experience, knowledge. 
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c. Lack of opportunity. 

d. Lack of interest in the sphere of activities. 

e. Difficulty in acquiring skills in a particular area due to the resistance 
by the indigenous group members. 


Attitudinal aggression, on the other hand, can best be demonstrated by the 
following sample answers: “American dating is the most childish thing in 
the world, and a grown-up, mature person should be ashamed to waste his 
time in this way.”, “Competing in school is something which should be 
stopped because it makes the student learn for grades. You learn not what is 
necessary for you, but what can make you better than your friend.”, 
or “It is ridiculous to stand in front of the dormitory, for instance, and kiss 
a girl while hundreds of other people are right around you.” Attitudinal 
aggression was rationalized by the subjects by the following general factors: 


Immorality. 

. Dislike without reasons given. 

Lack of good taste or aesthetic value with respect to the particular 
behavioral pattern. . 

d. Uselessness and social harm of the practice. 

e. Availability of substitute behavior. 

f. Lack of interest. 


oP 


9 


Where aggression was not expressed and the particular cultural pattern was 
met with the subject’s approval, such factors as appropriateness (social and 
moral), good taste, usefulness, practicability, social and economic advantages 
were mentioned. 

To test the actual extent of the relationship between difficulty: in con- 
formity and attitudinal aggression a Pearsonian correlation was computed 
on the scores of these two variables. Table 4 shows the extent of this corre- 
lation for each behavioral pattern. It is evident from this table that the average 


TABLE 4 CORRELATION BETWEEN DIFFICULTY IN CONFORMITY AND 
ATTITUDINAL AGGRESSION IN BEHAVIORAL PATTERNS 





Behavioral Patten Short Residence Long Residence 





Scholastic competition "29 “15 
Relations to authority *49 ‘67 
Dress style *27 *$5 
Dating 39 *64 
Humor *22 "$3 
Treatment of women "30 *§9 
Dancing *43 *42 





Over-all average 34 “51 
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correlation coefficients for both groups are highly significant. The probability 
of obtaining 7 coefficients in the expected direction (i.e., positive) is 1/128, 
or or. We can, therefore, be confident that our main hypothesis was 
confirmed. 

It can be also seen from the above table that in general the coefficients of 
correlation between difficulty and aggression are higher for the long residence 
group. To a certain degree such a ianics was to be expected. We have 
pointed out above that the short residence group exhibited significantly 
greater difficulty in conformity but somewhat lesser attitudinal aggression. 
In addition this group also exhibited less spread, the range being much 
narrower than for the long residence group. It was then the restricted range 
of scores that resulted in an attenuated correlation. It should be noted here 
that the difference between the coefficients of these two groups is not 
significant (t = I-Ir). 

According to our last hypothesis we should expect a decrease of need to 
conform once attitudinal aggression is expressed as a rationalization to solve 
the conflict created by that need. Thus holding difficulty in conformity 
constant, we should obtain a negative correlation between need to conform 
and aggression. That our expectations were borne out is evident from the 
partial correlation coefficient of —-s50 for both groups combined. This find- 
ing also explains the difference in need to conform between the two groups 
as stated on page 212. It was shown that the short residence group was char- 
acterized by a significantly greater need to conform. Since the short residence 
group also demonstrated somewhat lesser attitudinal aggression, we would 
indeed expect that it be characterized by greater need to conform. We can 
thus speculate that attitudinal aggression does act as a rationalizing agent in 
decreasing the tension experienced by the individual whose need to conform 
is frustrated by his inability to do so successfully. 


SUMMARY 


1. Twenty Indian students with short residence, and twenty Indian 
students with long residence in the United States were tested for the relation- 
ship between their attitudinal aggression against and difficulty in conformity 
to certain empirically selected American patterns of behavior. 

2. It was found that given the need to conform, the higher the difficulty 
in conformity, the stronger the attitudinal aggression against the particular 
pattern. The students with short residence were found to exhibit this relation- 
ship on a somewhat higher intensity level with regard to difficulty, and on 
a lower intensity level regarding aggression. 

3. The differences in the intensity levels of these variables are indicative 
of the fact that the relationship between attitudinal aggression and difficulty 
in conformity is subject to a developmental process. The sequence of this 
process is probably the following: need to conform is frustrated by difficulty 
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in conformity; this frustration results in aggression facilitated by the social 
position of the stranger; aggression against behavioral patterns diminishes 
the original need to conform in acting as a mechanism of rationalization. 
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